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a war-torn world: 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


and safety’; and 


I. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

Il. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 
Ill. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 
An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 
IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council; 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

Vv. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 
VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 
(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as ‘justice,’ and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of eack member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion, 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective; and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone. 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable. 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 


N OUR LAST NUMBER we were forced to remind our 
I readers that if the American Peace Society was to 
get the $15,000 under the terms of the offer of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, it would be 
necessary for the friends of the American Peace Society 
to come forward with approximately $5,000 before June 


30, 1922. We are able now to report that the amount 
remaining to be raised is $2,100. 


UR PAMPHLET, “T'HE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 

1787,” has been called for by some 20,000 persons. 

Only a lack of funds keeps us from supplying a poten- 

tial demand running into the hundreds of thousands. 

Every dollar subscribed for this purpose will be doubled 
by the terms of the Carnegie Endowment’s offer. 


HE NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
American Peace Society will be held at the So- 
ciety’s headquarters Friday, May 26, at 10 a. m. 

The annual dinner of the American Peace Society 
will be held at Rauscher’s, Washington, D. C., in the 
evening at 7.30 o’clock. 

Members of the American Peace Society wishing to 
attend this dinner should notify this office on or before 
the 22d of May. The dinner will cost approximately 
five dollars a plate. 


THE CONFERENCE AT GENOA 

HE FAcTs we get of the Genoa Conference are far 

from encouraging. The center of the picture 1s 
Russia. France and Belgium have financial interests in 
Russia, and on a large scale. Other nations have similar 
interests in Russia; but in 1920 the French credit in 
Russia amounted to over thirteen billion franes, of 
which about ten billions were loaned by private citizens. 
In France there is no faith that the Soviet Government 
intends to respect these obligations. The situation ex- 
isting between Belgium and Russia is relatively as 
serious. Naturally both France and Belgium are con- 
cerned that neither they nor their citizens shall lose 
their property in Russia. They are standing together 
in their insistence upon their rights. 
posed at Genoa that Soviet Russia should return or 
restore the private property of the French, Belgians, and 
other foreigners or failing that, compensate all foreign 
interests for loss or damage caused by confiscation or 
sequestration in Russia; but that, in case of disagree- 
ment as to the amount of compensation, the former 
owner can submit the matter in dispute to a mixed 
arbitration tribunal. If the tribunal decides that the 
compensation offered by the Soviet is just, the plaintiff 
must accept the reward; but if not, he must be satisfied 
to receive from the Soviet Government “the right to 
enjoy his property under conditions at least as favor- 
able for him in everything concerning its use and its 
free disposition as existed when in previous possession.” 
The Belgian complaint is that such an arrangement 
underestimates the importance of restitution and over- 
emphasizes compensation. It would mean simply that 
Belgians would be permitted to lease property which in 
fact belongs to them. This proposed adjustment is 
founded in the claim of the Russians that any other ar- 
rangement would mean the overthrow of the communist 
principle of State ownership. While French interests in 
the petroleum fields do not equal those of certain other 
States, the French-owned properties in Russia, particu- 
larly in the industrial region of Donetz, are very large. 
Belgium’s property rights in Russia amount to three 
billion franes, gold. Both Belgium and France take 
the position that they are standing simply for the rights 
of property, communism or no communism. 

In the meantime opinion in certain quarters is, as is 
the fashion, quite hostile to France. This is illustrated 
by James Henry Thomas’ warning to France, speaking 
at a labor demonstration at Derby, England, May 9, 


It had been pro- 
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when he declared that, with the possibility of war 
almost as threatening today as in August, 1914, “if 
France is determined to follow a warlike policy she 
must proceed by herself, for the people of Great Britain 
are sick of war and are not going to be parties to it.” 

The Genoa Conference was advertised as an attempt 
to come to terms with Russia, to bring Germany back 
into the European fold, and to set up a “Four-power 
Pact” for the nations of Europe. None of these things 
has been accomplished or seems capable of accomplish- 
ment. Russia’s demand for recognition and a govern- 
ment loan, the French demands, the Belgian demands, 
the German-Russian Treaty, the miasmatic aftermaths 
of the Treaty of Versailles, are apparently still too much 
for European brains and character. 

The whole difficulty revolves around Russia. The 
whole difficulty in Russia revolves around property. 
The whole difficulty with property consists in the fact 
that Russia has abolished private property, including 
the private and public property of non-Russians. Both 
France and Belgium are opposed to any general Euro- 
pean peace treaty until Russia recognizes the sanctity 
of their property. That is sanity. 

Under the circumstances, the talk of a non-aggression 
compact is futile. Why hope to reach an understanding 
with Russia? Why try to settle problems relating to 
frontiers? The Russian oil fields, the Russo-German 
Treety, the plans for an international consortium for 
the exploitation of Russia—these are all nuts difficult to 
crack. Until Russia is reformed, they cannot be 
cracked. 

Lloyd-George, fighting for his political life, is, it ap- 
pears, destined to fail in his attempt to play the role 
of Charles Evans Hughes in the conference. He is not 
up to the job, mentally or morally. Advices from abroad 
lead us to believe that he has been inexcusably misled, 
or that he is still a party to the familiar European 
game of catch-as-catch-can. Indirections, kaleidoscopic 
policies, will fail, as undoubtedly they ought. Tem- 
porizing with the Soviet régime, to the undoing of the 
conference and to the serious injury of the world, is 
not the way to a stabilized Europe. It is not the busi- 
ness of selfrespecting nations to flirt with or to make 
love to the group of self-appointed destroyers of Russia. 
The streak of flabby insincerity in the basic plans for 
the conference has been apparent from the outset. No 
one at Genoa seems able to lead, and leadership is 
indispensable at Genoa. A correspondent writes to us 
out of Europe as follows: 

“Tf there is any one man who is more responsible than 
any other for European retardation and the miserable 
conditions following the Armistice, that man is Lloyd- 
George. Poincaré is absolutely right. And, if there is 
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to be serious trouble later, it will again be France who 
uses her army to protect the world, other parts of which 
have to bicker and delay and hitch and back and fill. 
“America came in when she saw herself seriously 
threatened, slipped out without much injury, has now 
the world’s wealth, and thinks she is fairly secure. 
She is not. The Pacific question on one coast is not 
disposed of with any real guarantee of permanence. Led 
by Lloyd-George, various forces in Europe are doing 
their best to open the gates to Bolshevism, and if that 
flood once gets really loose, there isn’t a finer forcing 
garden anywhere in the world for it than America. It 
is not ‘Russia’ at Genoa; it is ‘Bolsheviks’; and that 
fact should not be forgotten. Those waves can readily 
wash across the Atlantic. 
“Remember German disaffection in America during 
the war; there was quite a bit of it. Remember present 
American industrial difficulties and unemployment. 
There ‘is, indeed, a substantial area of soil quite ready 
for the destructive policy loved by the Bolsheviks.” ~ 
Our own view is that the United States need fear 
nothing from the Communists, but the references to 
the British Prime Minister in this letter are interesting, 
Mr. Lloyd-George seems to think that a loan to the 
Soviet Government may be desirable; but he hides be- 
hind the statement that the thing is quite impossible, 
not because he thinks such a thing undesirable, but 
“because the parliaments of the various countries able 
to make such a loan would not approve it.” That is not 
brave language. It is cowardly talk. Neither does it 
serve any purpose to tell the Bolsheviki at Genoa that 
if they will “restore the confidence of the world, Russia 
> That, too, is just 
“confidence” in an 


can get all the money she needs.’ 
shifty business. There can be no ‘ 
irresponsible Russia. 

We cannot go forward by going backward. Even 
Lloyd-George cannot play on both sides of the fence 
at one and the same time. When he declares in the 
Cannes resolution that Russia has a right to have any 
property régime the Russians like, he is on one side 
of the fence; when he says in the same instrument that 
if Russia is to get outside help she must restore or 
compensate for the investments private capital has 
made in that land, he is playing on the other side of 
the fence; for Russia cannot do both of these things. 
The Bolsheviki cannot both recognize and refuse to 
recognize the private ownership of property, even if 
they agree to do so, as Lloyd-George proposes. 

The stage at Genoa was arranged for the purpose of 
opening up a Soviet-ruined Russia to the end that a 
hungry Europe might get something to eat. The play 
is a failure. Whiffling policies have turned Genoa into 
a publicity bureau for the most discredited group of 
political bunglers of modern times, with the result that 
these shysters are arrogantly demanding not only recog- 
nition, but enormous loans from the nations of Europe. 
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It seems to us that only France and Belgium in this 
situation are saving Europe. 

When the Russian people get hold of their own gov- 
ernment, then, and not until then, can the results of the 


tragic mismanagement of economic and political affairs 


in Russia be overcome. Freedom of property must be 
restored in Russia. It may not come at once, but come 
it will. Production and transportation will wait until 
that is accomplished. When we say that salvation must 
come from within Russia, that is precisely what we 
mean. Without production, there can be no trade. 
Without trade, there can be no reliability. Without 
reliability, there can be no political recognition. 

The United States Government did well to stay away 
from Genoa, for Genoa has not been able to re-establish, 
not even to visualize, the principles of life, the sacred- 
ness of contract, the guarantees of property, the rights 
of free labor, real basic things upon which a workable 
civilization must rest. 

But if the Genoa Conference should fail in every one 
of the projects proposed at the outset, it will prove to 
have been of service. The calling of the conference was 
inevitable. The work of the far 
more arduous than that of the Washington Conference. 
It marks another step toward the new Europe that is to 
The French and Belgians have dined with Germans 
and Russians. That is a statement more significant than 
The reports of the commissions show that 


conference has been 


be. 


it sounds, 
the statesmen of Europe are bringing to light again the 
basic principles upon which States can live in peace. 
Sound currency, balanced budgets, personal and prop- 
erty rights, the sanctity contract, the equality of 
States under the law—these are the things which be- 
cause of the Conference in Genoa have become more 
apparent not only to the statesmen, but to the people of 
Europe. 

Since writing these words the situation at Genoa has 
darkened. The delegates have tried to save the situation 

developing what is known as the “Hague Plan,” 
under which the powers would be asked to send delegates 
to The Hague, June 15, to choose a commission of ex- 
perts which shall have ten days to agree upon some solu- 
tion of the Russian problems of credits, debts, and pri- 
vate property. If such a statement is approved by the 
respective governments, including Russia, a conference 
shall be called June 26, for a maximum period of three 
months, to reach an agreement to be ratified by the gov- 
ernments. The U nited States was invited to join the 
commission at The Hague; but, fortunately, our govern- 
ment has had the wisdom to decline. The Russian 
memorandum of May 11 cannot even be discussed by the 
United States Government. It is not the duty of the 
United States to interfere with the internal affairs of 
another nation, even Russia. But it is the privilege and 
it is the duty of self-respecting nations to decide the 
company they shall keep. 
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A LEGITIMATE SERVICE TO THE 
WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


- HE SANEST utterance we have read relating to our 
service to the wounded soldiers has come to us in 
Bulletin Number 1 of the Soldiers’ Institute, District 4. 
We read: “The best bonus that the government or the 
American people can give to the wounded soldiers is 
re-education suited to their special needs.” That sen- 
Only in the rarest instance ought 
In the 
cases the wounded men will wish to play 


tence points the way. 
physical disability to mean social dependency. 


majority of 


their part as self-sustaining units. If because of educa- 


tional limitations or lack Vision any are unable to 


hold their own, education must supply the need. To 
worthy 


give them such an education would be a “bonus” 


of support. To paraphrase one of Benjamin Franklin’s 
sage remarks, if we empty our pocketbooks into their 
nobody can take our gifts away from these de- 
Education, 


“handout,” be it a 


heads, 
serving vocational or otherwise, is 
better 
pension, 
these our broken men. 

The Soldiers’ Institute—a 
service—ought to succeed, 


armless, 


ones, 
than any other 
As far as possible, we must avoid pauperizing 


bonus or a 


living, moving, breathing 
None doubts the 


and 


duty we 


owe to these sightless, legless, ofttimes 
homeless men, to whom we promised so much when we 
to offer their all to the we 
thought demanded it. True, the new Veterans’ Bureau 
the Sweet the War Risk 


the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 


urged them cause which 


established under bill out of 
Insurance Bureau, 
cation, and the Bureaus of Public Health are adminis- 
We are spending $108,000,000 
of But 


tering to war veterans. 
for vocational rehabilitation 
there are many thousands not for vocational 
training under the rules of this bureau. We are told 
that in the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia there are over 36,000 of such men, 172,000 
in our nation at large. Manifestly, here 
group requiring special attention. 

Then, too, there are not a 
ambitious i succeed in the fine arts, 
talents and even their disabilities especially fit them. 
Many of them are capable of becoming musicians or 
sculptors or painters or draftsmen, including cartoonists. 
Some of these men could be led to win their way in 
journalism, short-story writing, advertisement writing, 
and the like. Other promising fields are agriculture, 
horticulture, stock-raising, engineering, plus the arts. 

Undoubtedly art is as essential to the lives of these 
men as it is to the lives of the rest of us. From the 
Bulletin of the Soldiers’ Institute we quote: 


“Industry without art is sordid, and takes the joy out 
of life. 


our ex-soldiers. 


eligible 


over 
is a special 
few among this number 
for which their 
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“Art was an element in the winning of the war. It 
helped to keep up the morale of the soldier in action 
and helped to restore him to health in the hospitals. It 
will infuse new hope and ambition into his life and will 
make him a happier and a more useful citizen. 

“Another great asset to these war-weary, homesick 
men will be the home touch made possible by the group- 
ing of the soldier-students into numerous smail units. 

“Mr. H. K. Bush-Brown, the noted sculptor, who is 
educational director of the Soldiers’ Institute, has aptly 
put the idea in an inscription on a recent bas-relief : 

“*Work is the salvation of man; 
The joy of work is production; 
The flower of production is art; 
The production of art leads to religion. 
If we are to succeed as a nation, we 
must make a religion of our liberty.” 


Whether or not the Soldiers’ Institute is to succeed 
we cannot tell. It ought to succeed. In addition to 
the services we have mentioned, there remains the job 
of furnishing and securing work for as many of these 
men as possible. We are told that over half a million 
of them are out of employment. This ought not to be. 
Every man out of work is an economic drag to the 
community. The major remedy is-education. The 
basic reconstruction for the next generation will be ex- 
pressed in terms of education. If many of these men 
are not to remain helpless burdens on the community, 
they must be educated. Society’s duty to these men 
and to itself is to furnish this education. 


THE MYSTERY WAR IN CHINA 


N INSCRUTABLE war within the heart of an inscrut- 
A able China has possibly come to an inscrutable end. 
Chang Tsao-lin, until a few days ago was an officer of 
the central government at Peking and Inspector General 
of Manchuria, with alleged leanings toward sinister 
Japanese influences. General Wu Pei-fu is a scholarly 
inhabitant of central China, with no suspicions attached 
to him of Nipponese taint. Farther south is Sun Yat- 
sen, head of the Canton Government and of the southern 
armies, and another conspicuous military leader, Tsau 
Kun. Both Chang and Wu claimed to be fighting for 
the unification of China; but Wu did not approve 
Chang’s gift of three million dollars to Dr. Sun’s Canton 
expedition. They have had a series of battles strictly 
according to Marquis of Queensbury rules. General Wu 
has been given the decision, and Chang is headed in the 
direction of Manchuria with his son, who is reported to 
be seriously wounded. 

The mystery of it all is as deep as the mystery of the 
Chinese character. We are told that there can be no 
such things as laws of war. This does not seem to be 
true of the Chinese. They have laws of war and believe 
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in obeying them. One of their laws is that in case of 
war the armies shall not destroy the railroads. That 
law seems to have been obeyed except, possibly, by the 
retreating army. Another law is that a retreating army 
shall not be chased into a town. That law has been 
obeyed. It is a law that armies shooting at each other 
shall avoid hitting sight-seers on the side lines. Even 
that law has been observed. 

The war is over, perhaps. The President of the re- 
public continues to hold his job. The defeated Chang, 
decreed out of his office as Inspector General of Man- 
churia, may receive it back. He may skip the country. 
Wu says that the troops of the militarists must be dis- 
banded, and that the unification of China is the next 
thing. This must mean the end of the Canton Govern- 
ment and the calling of some sort of a constitutional 
convention in behalf of a “representative and democratic” 
government. What the Chinese people, who “are not 
trusted,” will have to say is another one of the mys- 
teries. General Wu may know the meaning of the words 
“constitutional convention,” but they are meaningless 
for the most part to the people of China. If Wu suc- 
ceeds in bringing the northern and southern factions 
together by the means of a constitutional convention or 
otherwise, a foot-loose Chang in Manchuria may make 
it difficult to bring that section into the union. Wu 
realizes this and is trying to pacify Manchuria and to 
ward off the Japanese. 

Not the least of all the mysteries is that Wu and 
Chang should be able to organize armies, array them 
against each other, and wage battle, both leaders pro- 
claiming as their goal a united and a constitutionalized 
China. We are told that Chang had hoped to have the 
co-operation of Wu and Tsau Kun in his ambition to 
conquer the South. Adding to the complexity of this 
was the announcement that Sun Yat-sen, leader of the 
South, was Chang’s ally against Wu and Tsao. In this 
particular war, therefore, Chang, at the North, was 
counting on Sun, at the South, in his campaign against 
Wu. Sun’s forces, however, did not appear; hence 
Chang’s defeat. Already Wu says he aims to straighten 
out the situation in Shantung, to develop flood preven- 
tion along the Yellow and Huai rivers, and to extend 
railway construction with the aid of foreign money and 
supervision under Chinese audit. Hanging over it all 
is the possibility that the genial and scholarly general 
will yet have to fight Chang on the north, Sun on the 
south, and perhaps both. 

In the meantime China lives on, apparently undis- 
turbed. The great mass of the Chinese millions take as 
little interest, evidently, in these little personal out- 
breaks as a pachyderm expresses when touched by a fly. 
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THE WASTE IN INTERNATIONAL 
EFFORT 


F A SURVEY should be made of the money spent by 
I private agencies in international effort, it is probable 
In the absence 
Conjecture 
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that it would reveal an enormous waste. 
of such a survey, nothing can be proved. 
there is aplenty. 

Some of this waste, it seems to us, is due to erroneous 
thinking. For example, peace societies continue to be 
born, to live, but to die in their infancy, around the 
world. They seem to have no abiding foundations. 
Just now there is a “No-More-War” absolutist inter- 
national movement, with members pledged never to take 
part in war, offensive or defensive, international or 
civil, whether by bearing arms, making or handling 
munitions, voluntarily subscribing to war loans, or set- 
ting others free for war service. We are told that this 
movement dates its origin back to two German prisoners 
influenced by the No-Conscription Fellowship movement 
while interned in English camps. There are evidences 
that this “No-More-War” movement is spreading around 
the world. It is very active in England, where support- 
ing it are religionists, Jaborites, ex-service men, women, 
and others. The aim of this work, so we are informed, 
is to establish No-More-War centers for the mobilization 
of peace opinion in times of crisis, for educational effort, 
and for a united peace demonstration each summer. It 
is difficult to put one’s finger on the fault in this move- 
ment. We are of the opinion that it is more emotional 
than informed; that it will prove to be more fatuous 
than successful; that when the crisis actually arises, like 
the socialist group of Europe at the beginning of the 
last war, it will simply dissolve in impotence. 

In the city of Brussels, housed now in the Palais 
Cinquantenaire, there is an international library formed 
by the union of some sixty libraries belonging to various 
international institutions established at Brussels. There 
was held a congress of international associations in 
Brussels in 1910, out of which grew the International 
Museum, where graphic and statistical tables are ex- 
hibited showing the “character, resources, and principal 
activities of most countries.” In the same year was 
founded the Union of International Associations, a 
federation open to all organizations, private and public, 
which are not commercial, but which have an intellectual 
or moral object in the interest of public service. At 
the beginning of the war it was reported that 230 inter- 
national organizations belonged to the union. We are 
told now that its founders aim to establish an “Inter- 
national University” at Brussels as a center for higher 
international education; that its first session was held 
in September, 1920, with an attendance of about one 
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hundred, and that a second one was held in the summer 
of 1921. Its promoters are trying to build a “brain for 
the world.” They hope to see the university placed 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, but so far, 
says its chief promoter, “stupidity” has interfered. 
Here again one wonders about the effectiveness of such 
work. It is difficult to conceive an international insti- 
tution built on these lines. In the United States, for 
example, it has been a dream of some since the time of 
George Washington to set up an international uni- 
versity; but so far the difficulties have been insur- 
mountable. Since 1907 both money and influence have 
been at work trying to establish an Academy of Inter- 
national Law at The Hague; so far without success. 
Plans for an international university at Panama have 
failed. Where national universities exist, even they are 
having hard sledding. The “international” aspects of 
education in our colleges and universities of long stand- 
ing have not yet developed to the point where there can 
be set up any appreciable demand for an international 
university, in Belgium or elsewhere. What an inter- 
national university could accomplish that universities 
already organized cannot achieve does not appear. 
Again, we fear that the effort in Brussels is misdirected 
and probably wasteful. 

The peace societies, even the old-line and established 
ones, are not immune from criticism in this respect. 
Dr. Franz Ritter, writing in Die Wage of Vienna under 
date of March 11, takes up the cudgel with no uncer- 
tain swing. The article is worth reading in its entirety: 

It has an impressive effect when men who have made gi- 
gantic fortunes from reckless exploitation or from manu- 
facture of murderous weapons finally dedicate enormous 
sums to the object of organizing the war against war and 
of creating a juster world order. Even the greatest oppo- 
nents of capitalism will have to recognize the idealism and 
the tragedy lying in such a condemnation of their own life’s 
work. But the tragedy is followed by a grotesque satire as 
soon as the great desire is transformed into action. Thus 
Cecil Rhodes left behind his riches in order to realize inter- 
national brotherhood through a great plan for the education 
of youth. Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, set apart his 
millions to the end of paving the way to world peace, and 
the steel magnate, Carnegie, sought to attain the same object 
by means of an enormous endowment. 

What has become of all these dreams? Undoubtedly much 
good has been wrought, but how far does it remain behind 
the most modest expectations? A newspaper article gives 
us occasion to consider the working methods of the Carnegie 
Endowment. Even before the war the experts answered 
questions with a shrug of their shoulders: “Those people 
do not know what to do with all that money.” Then it was 
reported that the Carnegie Endowment was getting out ex- 
ceedingly luxurious editions of old works in which nobody 
on earth has any interest. When a German professor whe 
was requested to re-edit an old work on international law 
replied that this could be done with less expense, he was 
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told: “We have a given amount of money for this purpose 
and we must expend it.” The same was true in the field of 
political economy. A few professors received salaries and 
in return had their students write utterly insignificant and 
worthless seminar papers having nothing at all to do with 
This occurred at a time when Ger- 
’an-German propaganda and was 
The German pacifists 


the conception of peace. 
many Was flooded with 
being stirred up to a spirit of war. 
looked helplessly on, for they lacked even the most modest 
financial means for taking up the battle with the Pan-Ger- 
man war instigators, who were in the employ of the big 
business interests. 

Now the Carnegie Endowment has hit upon a still more 
grandiose ‘plan. From a notice in the Vienna press we learn 
that a monumental work dealing with the economic history 
of the war is to appear, for the publication of which a com- 
mittee of prominent economists has been formed in every 
country. Ten volumes are to be devoted to Austria-Hungary 
alone. It may therefore be assumed that the entire work 
will have approximately the scope of the Chinese Encyclo- 
pedia, which is to be admired in the British Museum. But 
we believe that even this Chinese Encyclopedia will contain 
much more wisdom than the history of the follies and crimes 
committed during the World War. Yes, after all, the history 
of human folly has a certain value, and political economists 
would probably be grateful to the Carnegie Endowment if 
approximately one volume on the economic history of the 
war should appear for each country, although, especially in 
Germany, the most important chapters have long since been 
subjected to exhaustive treatment, so that an urgent need 
for a new treatment of the subject is hardly felt. But ten 
volumes for Austria-Hungary alone! 

Would it not be much more instructive if the Carnegie 
Endowment would cause a study to be made of the economic 
disruptions which Wilson brought about in Europe? It 
would also be desirable if the grandiose philanthropic work 
of the Americans in the famine regions of Europe were de- 
scribed--work which has mitigated the effects of the Wil- 
sonian policy to some extent. Such a description would at 
least contribute to the dissemination of friendly feelings 
among the nations. 

But our surprise must increase when we read who is to 
be in charge of this gigantic work. Undoubtedly some of 
the names that are mentioned are But does it 
form to the aims of Carnegie when such decidedly VPan-Ger- 
man war instigators as Mr. Richard Riedl and General 
Krauss are called upon to lend their co-operation? We do 
not know who belongs to the German board, but to judge by 
the above we confidently expect that the Endowment will 
publish also contributions from the pen of Ludendorff and 
The name of Dr. Gustav Gratz has a 
pleasant ring. As is well known, Dr. Gratz is the soul of 
all attempts at monarchial restoration. It is to be regretted 
that the names of most of the collaborators are passed over 
in modest silence. However, the Wiener Tageszeitung, to 
which we owe this information, says that in general the 
official authorities preponderate who were actively engaged 
in the economic activities incident to the war, and that a 
number of intendants, many ministerial officials, ete., will 
contribute. 

This is the last straw! How relieved we felt when we 
hoped to be rid of this whole crew after the revolution. To 
be sure, we could not foresee that they would be preserved to 


good, con- 
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us as liquidating organs. But now, to cap the climax, they 
are to be permitted, at the expense of the fund which Car- 
negie dedicated for the war against war, to glorify their 
beneficent activity in the conflict which ended with the de- 
struction of the economic fabric of Austria. Even the un- 
questionably conservative Neues Wiener Tageblatt has 
scruples, and it writes: “The only question is whether, in 
view of this distribution of work, the description of the pur- 
peses and measures used will play too prominent a 
while the representation of the failures, the unfavorable 
practical effects, and the development of public opinion up 
to the revolution will, perhaps, be slighted. 

It is only to be regretted that this monumental work will, 
aus it seems, contain no illustrations; otherwise we would 
recommend that the portraits of all those heroes of the 
Hinterland be preserved who took so glorious and honorable 
a part in the destruction of the moral and economic forces 
of the Austrian people. It would be a veritable democratic 
hall of fame which would have to include the assiduous 
petty officer of accounts, as well as the jobbing archduke and 
general. A special volume containing portraits of our most 
important war profiteers would also be charming. 


role. 


The accredited peace movement has become discredited, 
One of 
the reasons is the tendency to fashion and to promote 


for a variety of reasons; but discredited it is. 


programs based upon insufficient knowledge of the facts. 
Where the work is sanely buttressed and mixed with 
brains, it meets with support and achievement. In too 
many instances, forthe want of an informed sanity, the 
effort in behalf of world peace is misdirected and waste- 
ful. 
needs, reform of reforms, is the substitution of the bright 
The collect- 
ive judgments of foreseeing men and women will yet 
bring the constructive peace movement into its own 


Even so, it is not all loss. The supreme need of 


ways of justice for the black deeds of war. 


again. 


ELIGION neither blushes nor veils her sacred fires. 
In our own country the Moody Bible School of 
Chicago and the Torrey Institute of Los Angeles are 


trying to bring literalism to life again, to rehabilitate 


-Milton’s Satan, to scare us once more with the bogey of 


an ended world and the assurance of a second coming of 
Christ, an anthropomorphic heaven, and the fires of an 
In the meantime the Conan Doyles 
are telling us of their communications with the spirits 


everlasting hell. 


of the hereafter with an assurance that convinces some. 
But the strangest and perhaps the most fundamental 
recrudescence of mysticism is coming to us out of India. 
Ram-Prassad-Dube of India, writing in Clarté, Paris, 
assures us that no movement has swept India since the 
days of Gautama Buddha, with his message of love and 
equality among men, like that now agitating the people 
in Britain’s long docile possession of the Far East. 
Buddha and Gandhi differ, he points out, in that Buddha 
sought the overthrow of the priestly and military castes, 
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while the Gandhi movement is political and economic. 


The basic causes of Gandhi's success, he holds, are found 
in England’s domination, her economic and political ex- 
ploitation, plus the social humiliation of India’s popula- 
tion. British capital, he says, has drained the wealth of 
that rich land, with the result that the Hindus are 
chronically undernourished and their social and intellee- 
tual development systematically stunted. The revolt, he 
thinks, will be felt for all time to come, although its 
One 


immediate purpose is only temporary. wonders 


how far brains and religion can be mixed. 


are, one of the foul offsprings of war, dies hard. 
H The picayunish quality of this beast is not the 
least loathsome of its attributes. In spite of constitu- 
tional restrictions, Germany is teaching her children by 
means of moving pictures of the lands stolen from her 
by her enemies. Instruction in the sghools of France is 
designed to keep alive the bitterness engendered by the 
war. Now we are told that the Paris municipal authori- 
ties, over three years following the signing of the armis- 
tice, celebated the sixth anniversary of the Battle of 
Verdun. One of the features of the celebration was the 
announcement that the city fathers had decided to 
change the name of one of the streets, the Rue de Ham- 
hourg, to Rue de Bucarest, “because the people living 
there suffer under the indignity of receiving mail ad- 
dressed to a street named after a German city.” 


ene GENOA CONFERENCE has accomplished an un- 

The American administration is 
more clearly convinced than formerly that Europe's 
financial diiticulties will not be settled so much through 


expected thing. 


governmental agencies as by private persons, experts in 
their respective lines. The President has indicated that 
he has no objection to J. P. Morgan sitting with the 
Finance Committee of the Allies Reparations Com- 
mittee nor to an official of the Federal Reserve banks 
participating in a conference of the great banks of issue 
of the world. The Finance Committee and the World 
Bank Meeting are to be under the direction of the Bank 
of England. Thus semi-official persons, competent to 
their tasks, are to address themselves to matters too 
great for the politicians gathered at Genoa. 
hopeful sign. It is not the function of government to 
run the business of the world. Production and trans- 
portation are matters primarily of private initiative and 
concern, It is an expression of sanity that private per- 
Sons are going about the business of straightening out 
the private enterprises. If there is to be an international 
loan for the credit of Germany, let the bankers arrange 
it. We are in agreement with Secretary Hoover that the 
great banks of issue are the guardians of stability in 
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currencies. It stands to reason that our banker friends 
will do well to conduct their operations with the advice 


and consent of our Department of State. 


NE FEAR of the Washington Conference seems now 
O to have been justified, namely, that the naval 
treaty would be used as a plea for a maximum navy 
under the terms of the treaty. Undoubtedly Secretary 
Hughes is right in saying that 

“From whatever point of view it is considered, the 
question of appropriate naval strength is a relative one. 
It was recognized in calling the recent conference that 
the only sound basis for effecting a reduction in naval 
armament was through an agreement among the naval 
powers which would fix suitable limitations for their 
respective navies in relation to each other.” 

But we do not follow the Secretary when he goes on 
to say: 

“The ratification of the conference treaties is impor- 
tant, but it is no less important that the policy which 
they defined should be adhered to. By agreement of the 
naval powers, construction programs were virtually aban- 
doned and limitations were fixed. It would be truly ex- 
traordinary and a manifest reflection upon the work of 
the conference if the navy of the United States were 
reduced below the standard thus established.” 

It strikes us that the last sentence is distinctly non 
sequitur. It seems to us an unwarranted twist of the 
facts to interpret the naval treaty to mean that every 
nation must keep its navy up to the limitation agreed 
upon. Mr. Hughes goes on to express his own personal 
opinion, to which, of course, he is entitled, that “to alter 
that relation would be a very serious matter for the 
United States, both impairing its prestige and putting 
its security in jeopardy.” This is simply a reaflirmation 
of the ancient fallacy that “might makes right,” and 
It is 
a peculiar perversion of horse sense that France, Italy, 


that prestige is measured in terms of brute force, 


Japan, and Great Britain would feel grieved should we 
decide to lessen our naval strength. America ought to 
be curious to know, and we are all entitled to know, upon 
what grounds Mr. Hughes places his charge that “to 
cut under the agreement itself would be likely to prove, 
I believe, an expensive experiment.” It seems to us that 
Representative Garret, of Tennessee, states the truth 
when he says that “all that was binding in the agreement 
We are 


not bound morally or legally to keep to that point if we 


was that we should not go above the 5-5-3 ratio. - 
think it wise to reduce.” In the absence of more explicit 
information, we may refuse to be afraid of the “expen- 
sive experiment” held over the heads of Congressmen ; 
but, more explicitly, we may well challenge the theory 


that we have bound ourselves to maintain a navy larger 
than we want because of our obligations under the naval 
treaty. 
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THE “LITTLE ENTENTE,” ITS GENESIS 
AND ITS AIMS 


By GORDON GORDON-SMITH * 


(Nore.—Some may question the advisability of discussing, 
in the columns of a publication devoted to the advancement 
of peace, the genesis and aims of a combination like the 
“Little Entente,” as it is a purely political, military, and 
economic one. My contention is, however, that the only 
raison @'étre of the “Little Entente” is to help to secure and 
maintain peace and, if necessary, impose it. It can only 
thrive and prosper in a peaceful Europe. Its military power 
(and this is very great) could never be devoted to a policy 
of aggression and despoilment without the men who have 
called it into being proving false to all their professions and 
principles. “Defense, not defiance,” is its motto, and the 
furtherance of the cause of peace its guiding spirit.—G. G.-S.) 


rincE Merrernicu, the Austrian Chancellor, speak- 

ing of Italy before its unity was achieved, once said : 
“Italy is not a country; it is merely a geographical ex- 
pression.” The irony of fate willed it that this sarcastic 
utterance should become true of his own country. That 
empire was not a country in the strict acceptance of the 
word; it was a dynasty, an army, and a bureaucracy. 
This combination under one head, the House of Haps- 
burg, held together for centuries a conglomeration of 
five different races—Germans, Magyars, Slavs, Italians, 
and Rumanians—representing nearly a score of nation- 
alities and as many languages. Nothing but a diabolical 
skill and cleverness held together, ever since the Middle 
Ages, these disparate elements. It could not be described 
as statesmanship, for true statesmen would never have 
created or kept in existence that pyramid on its apex, 
the Dual Monarchy. In the last fifty years, however, 
there were ever-increasing centrifugal forces at work, 
tending towards a disruption of the existing order of 
things in Austria. This was chiefly the result of the 
undue preponderance of the German and Magyar ele- 
ments, which formed a total of less than eighteen million 
out of a population of nearly fifty millions. We thus 
had the anomaly of a German-Magyar minority ruling 
a Slav majority. And not only was this majority de- 
prived of its rightful place in the body politic, but it was 
oppressed and held down in every possible way by the 
ruling German and Magyar races. 

Early in the present century a strong movement be- 
gan, the object of which was to transform the Dual Mon- 
archy into a Tri-al one, in which the Slav element would 
be given its proper place and influence. Such a move- 
ment was undoubtedly the outward expression of a more 
enlightened statesmanship, and if it had been carried to 
its legitimate and logical conclusion it might have spared 
us the horrors of the World War. The movement was, 
however, resisted, tooth and nail, by the reactionaries of 
Vienna and Budapest. 

But there was yet another quarter in which it was 
viewed with the deepest suspicion and disfavor, and this 
was in Berlin. The German Empire saw that if once 
the Slav elements in Austria-Hungary were given their 


*Mr. Gordon-Smith brings to bear in his treaument of 
conditions in the east of Europe the fruits of keen observa- 
tion in that area. So difficult is it for the American to un- 
derstand the currents that flow through the conflicts of the 
region that we believe his painstaking work is a high serv- 
ice.—-THE EpITor. 
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full political rights and influence a radical change in the 
pelicy of the Dual Monarchy was unavoidable. The Slay 
influence would inevitably have brought about a new 
orientation in the foreign policy of the empire, one tend- 
ing to closer and more friendly relations with Russia 
and a corresponding diminution of German power and 
influence. Berlin saw the danger and for quarter of a 
century threw its whole weight into the scale against any 
concessions to the Slav element. In this it was power- 
fully aided by the reactionary parties, both in Austria 
and Hungary, until little by little Germany’s influence 
became paramount and the Ballplatz ended by taking its 
orders in matters of foreign policy, almost without ques- 
tion, from the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Bit by bit the scheme of an empire of “Mittel Europa” 
began to take form and substance. To realize this dream 
of the German Emperor, his rule would have had to ex- 
tend clear down the center of Europe, from the Baltic 
to the Persian Gulf. Holding the Cattegat and the 
Dardanelles, both the Baltic and the Black Sea would 
have become German lakes, Russia would have been com- 
pletely cut off from all direct communication with the 
rest of Europe, and from being the most easterly of Eu. 
ropean nations would have become the most westerly of 
Asiatic ones. She would, slowly but surely, have been 
pushed back into Asia, while the German Empire, trans- 
formed into “Mittel Europa,” would have dominated the 
rest of Europe, the first step toward world dominion. 

To realize this grandiose scheme Germany, in addition 
to controlling Austria, would have had to dominate the 
Balkan Peninsula and the Ottoman Empire. The foun- 
dations of German power in the Balkans were accord- 
ingly laid with care. Carl von Hohenzollern, a member 
of the reigning House of Germany, was placed on the 
throne of Rumania, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha was made Prince, and later King, of Bulgaria. 
German influence in Greece was assured by the Kaiser 
giving his sister Sophie in marriage to the Crown Prince 
Constantine. On the occasion of this marriage the Kai- 
ser, after the wedding at Athens, pushed on to Constan- 
tinople, where he laid the foundations of the German- 
Turkish Alliance, which was destined to play such an im- 
portant réle in the World War. General von der Goltz 
and a large staff of German officers were sent to Con- 
stantinople to reorganize the army, while the navy was 
put in charge of Liman von Sander. The army was 
completely rearmed with Krupp guns and German-made 
rifles, its whole organization was passed in review, and 
i drill and efficiency brought up to date on Prussian 
ines. 

But the greatest and most important part of the crea- 
tion of this huge Empire of “Mittel Europa,” with its 
200,000,000 inhabitants, was the construction of an im- 
mense railway line, which was to form the backbone of 
the whole system, the famous Berlin-Bagdad line. From 
this vertebral column branch lines would radiate right 
and left, forming a huge skeleton, which German skill 
and efficiency would clothe with blood and muscle by the 
development of trade and commerce. 

It was this grandiose scheme which threatened the 
peace of the world and finally plunged it into the most 
tremendous armed conflict humanity has ever seen. For 
this, Germany today stands at the bar of history. The 
fact that she constituted the brains and the driving 
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power of this immense scheme for world dominion causes 
many people to overlook the guilt of her partners and 
accomplices—Austria, Bulgaria, and the Ottoman Em- 
yire. People did not realize previous to and during the 
World War that Austria was just as guilty as her Ger- 
man ally. In fact, in some ways she was more guilty, as 
the scheme of “Mittel Europa” would not have been pos- 
sible and would never have been conceived if it had not 
been for her oppression and misrule of the subject races. 
crushed by the tyranny of the Austrians and the Mag- 
vars. This was so little understood by many of the Al- 
lied statesmen that they failed to see that until the Aus- 
trian Empire was disrupted and dismembered there 
could be no real peace in Europe. Austrian statesmen 
had so long balanced on the political tight-rope that they 
were credited with being able to continue to do so indefi- 
nitely. 

A certain school of Italian diplomatists even desired, 
in the interest of that fetish of European statesmen, the 
balance of power, the maintenance of Austria as one of 
the great powers. They wanted, it is true, to inflict de- 
feat upon her, clip her wings and establish Italian su- 
periority, politically and militarily, but they did not 
desire to see the Austrian Empire disappear entirely. 
The reason for this was that they feared Russia as much, 
and even more, than they feared Austria-Hungary. If 
the Allies should be victorious and Austria should be 
dismembered, it was certain that the Slav nations—Poles, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, and Serbs—would declare their 
independence and form new States in central Europe. 
A Polish State of thirty millions, a Czechoslovak State 
of fifteen millions, and a Greater Serbia of fourteen mil- 
lions would, the Italians thought, be merely outposts of 
the Russian Empire, the greatest military power in 
Europe. 

By the secret treaty with France and Great Britain, 
signed before the war, Russia was to be given Constanti- 
nople. This meant the opening of the Dardanelles and 
the appearance of the Russian Black Sea fleet in the 
Mediterranean. If a Greater Serbia, the protégé and 
ally of Russia, held the coast of the Adriatic facing Italy, 
that country felt that any moment its position as one of 
the leading powers in the Mediterranean might be chal- 
lenged. It was this fear which caused the Italian Gov- 
ernment to negotiate and sign the secret Treaty of Lon- 
don in 1915 which has caused so much trouble. 

The conception of the Austrian Empire as one of the 
great powers of Europe was, therefore, so firmly rooted 
in the minds of certain statesmen that it was a long time 
before they could reconcile themselves with the idea of 
its dismemberment. But its existence was such a de- 
fiance of all the principles of human justice, and so 
many centrifugal forces were at work within it, that 
nothing could save it. Once the war was over, the 
debacle commenced. 

The result was the creation of two new States, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, and the aggrandizement, at the ex- 
pense of Austria and Hungary, of two existing ones, 
Rumania and Serbia. The new Poland, numerically the 
most important of what are known as the succession 
States, was made up of the union of German, Austrian, 
and Russian Poland. Bohemia broke away from Austria 
and Slovakia from Hungary and formed the Republic of 
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Czechoslovakia. Rumania took over Transylvania, the 
Bukovino, and part of the Banat of TTemesvar from Aus- 
tria, and Hungary recovered the Dobrudja Province, 
which Bulgaria had seized during the temporary victory 
of the Central Powers, and added the Russian Ruma- 
nian-speaking Province of Bessarabia to her possessions. 
The Serbian-speaking provinces of Croatia, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slavonia, the Batchka, and what 
was left of the Banat of Temesvar rallied round Serbia 
and, with the addition of Montenegro, formed the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, popularly known 
as Jugoslavia. 

All that was left of the former Dual Monarehy was 
Austria proper and that part of Hungary inhabited by 
the Magyars. These formed two States of about eight 
million inhabitants each. The laving down of the 
frontiers of the new States was not altogether an easy 
matter. There was considerable friction between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia regarding the mining district of 
Tetschen. Then there was trouble between Jugoslavia 
and Rumania regarding the division of the Banat of 
Temesvar. But the greatest trouble of all was between 
Jugoslavia and Italy regarding the division of territory 
on the Adriatic. 

As I have already said, Italy, inspired by a fear of 
Russia, had arranged with France and Great Britain be- 
fore the war (in fact, it was her price for coming in on 
the side of the Allies) for obtaining possession of prac- 
tically the whole of Dalmatia, thus annexing a country 
inhabited by six hundred thousand Jugoslavs. But Rus- 
sia, after the revolution, ceased to be a menace as a mili- 
tary power and the Slav danger to Italy was no longer 
to be feared. But the idea had so long been a bugbear 
with the Italians that they could not realize that the 
Russian menace had passed away, and they still insisted 
on the execution of the secret Treaty of London. In 
addition, Italy claimed Fiume, in spite of the fact that 
she had, in the secret treaty, expressly and categorically 
declared that this was a Croatian and not an Italian port 
and should be given to Jugoslavia. 

The Italo-Jugoslav conflict became at one time so 
acute that the peace of Europe seemed once more in 
danger. Fortunately, better counsels prevailed and by 
the Treaty of Rapallo, signed on November 12, 1920, the 
secret Treaty of London was practically abrogated and 
a settlement achieved. By this treaty a compromise was 
arrived at regarding Fiume. That port was declared an 
independent State, neither Italian nor Jugoslav. The 
Italian Government has found considerable difficulty in 
arrying out the terms of the Treaty of Rapallo on ac- 
count of the resistance of a certain section of public 
opinion, which still opposes the Jugoslav State in every 
way: but, as the Rome cabinet has repeatedly and_ sol- 
emnly declared that it will carry out its pledges, the 
Belgrade Government has shown the greatest patience 
and taken no steps likely to embarrass the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 

As a consequence, there are now no longer any grounds 
for conflict between the succession States formed from 
the debris of the shattered Austrian Empire. But, 
though the causes of conflict with one another were 
eliminated, they soon found they had other sources of 
anxiety. This was due to the attitude of two of the 
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vanquished States, Hungary and Bulgaria. Both of 
these States, but especially Hungary, showed the utmost 
hostility to the terms of the peace treaties. The Buda- 
pest Government and the Magyar Parliament had, of 
course, officially ratified the Treaty of Trianon; but it 
was mere lip service. The Magyar press and public 
openly declared that the nation repudiated the terms of 
the peace treaty and would leave no stone unturned to 
secure its abrogation and revision. In the public park 
in Budapest marble groups, erected by national subscrip- 
tion, representing the lost provinces, were unveiled amid 
scenes of popular enthusiasm. On the pedestals inscrip- 
tions were carved declaring that the Magyars would 
never rest until they had regained possession of the lost 
territory and had again brought the Slovak, Rumanian, 
and Serbian populations under the Magyar yoke. 

The new succession States saw with a certain anxiety 
that this Magyar propaganda was not without a certain 
echo in Allied countries. The Magyars took good care 
to exploit such sympathies as were felt for them in Eng- 
land for all they were worth. The English sentiment 
towards Hungary is a somewhat curious one and is based 
on a complete misconception of the real situation in 
Hungary and the real character of the Magyar leaders. 
Ever since the time of Louis Kossuth the Magyars were 
regarded in England as a high-spirited, liberty-loving 
people. Kossuth was supposed to have raised the stand- 
ard of revolt against the tyranny of Austrian rule in the 
name of all the people inhabiting Hungary, and the in- 
surrection of 1849 was supposed to be the act of an op- 
pressed nation struggling to be free. What the British 
public failed to understand was the Magyar conception 
of liberty, which is liberty for the Magyars, but for no- 
body else. Kossuth’s program, providing for freedom 
from Austrian oppression for his fellow-countrymen, 
made no provision for the liberties of the Croatian, Slo- 
vak, Rumanian, and other races inhabiting Hungary in 
numbers even exceeding the Magyars themselves. It is 
notorious that when Louis Kossuth came to the United 
States and was enthusiastically received, the party work- 
ing for the abolition of slavery in America appealed to 
him in vain to raise his voice against such shameful con- 
ditions as the open buying and selling of human beings 
as slaves on the territory of the Republic. 

In taking this line Kossuth was, however, perfectly 
logical, as the Magyars have no real conception of the 
word liberty. For them political liberty means the rec- 
ognition of the Magyars as a superior race, which must 
not suffer any oppression, but which has the right to 
rule all the so-called subject races with a rod of iron, 
the word “subject races” in this connection meaning 
simply non-Magyar. But legends, once they are started, 
are notoriously hard to kill. 

The Hungarian insurrection of 1849 was regarded as 
a great and admirable effort of a liberty-loving people, 
while the ruthlessness with which it was crushed by the 
Austrians, aided by the Cossacks of the Czar Nicolas, 
increased the public sympathy. When the workmen of 
Bass’s brewery took their malt shovels and drove the 
Austrian Field-Marshal Haynau, the butcher of the 
Magyar patriots, from the brewery, they only voiced the 
prevailing British sentiment. The only Magyars with 
whom the British, as a rule, came in contact were the 
great land-owners and the representatives of the Magyar 
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aristocracy. As these are, as a rule, fine sportsmen, fond 
of dogs, horses, and outdoor life, they were sure of a 
warm and cordial welcome in England. Such English- 
men as enjoyed the large and generous hospitality of the 
wealthy and titled “Magnaten” never realized that such 
fine and open-hearted sportsmen could in racial and _po- 
litical matters behave with ruthless cruelty and injustice 
towards those whom they regarded as belonging to an in- 
ferior race. As a result, Magyar propaganda has found 
a favorable soil in England, especially among the more 
wealthy and aristocratic elements—that is to say, the 
class which has much to do with shaping and influencing 
British policies. So much was this the case that serious 
anxiety was aroused among the people, formerly Hun- 
garian subjects, whose new-found liberties would be 
threatened by any triumph of Magyar aspirations. 

A similar danger was seen as the result of Magvar 
propaganda in France, though in this case the influences 
at work were of a completely different nature. On the 
territory of the French Republic the fear was that Aus- 
tria and Hungary might again gravitate towards Ger- 
many. In order to prevent this, certain parties were not 
averse to buying the good will of the Austrians and the 
Magyars at the price of concessions which could only be 
made at the expense of the succession States. This party 
was strongly clerical in its views and dreamed of exploit- 
ing the religious differences in central Europe to the 
profit of France. They dreamed of getting the Catholic 
Rhine Province to break away from Protestant Germany 
and form, under the egis of France, a separate republic. 
Then a restoration of the Wittelsbach dynasty was 
planned in Bavaria, which would, in its turn, declare 
itself an independent kingdom. Austria would be 
reached through Bavaria, and Hungary through Austria. 
We would thus have a reproduction, on a smaller scale, 
of the “Mittel Europa” scheme, based, this time, on re- 
ligious and not on political sentiments. 

At any other time such a project would have found 
little support in France; but that country has, in the 
Near East, accepted mandates over large sections of Asia 
Minor. But French influence in the Near East has been 
almost entirely built up by the admirable and tireless 
work of the French Catholic missionaries. The famous 
Jesuit college at Beirut is the center of enlightenment in 
the Near East, and the schools of the various religious 
orders throughout the Levant and Asia Minor have 
spread education and civilization all over the Ottoman 
Empire. If this religious influence was withdrawn or 
rendered hostile to French policy, the mission of France 
in the Near East would have been greatly hampered. It 
was for this reason that the French Government had to 
take Catholic susceptibilities into account in shaping its 
policies. 

It is, however, extremely doubtful if a policy built 
on such foundations would have proved successful. 
Political differences would very soon have strained it to 
breaking point. The Germans of the Rhine Province 
and of Bavaria would soon have discovered that they 
were Germans first and Catholics afterwards, and it 
would soon have been apparent to the French that they 
were leaning on a broken reed. But if this party in 
France had carried its point, much mischief might have 
been done before the hollowness of such an entente was 
demonstrated. The succession States saw the danger. 
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Any attempt to restore the Hapsburg power in Austria 
and Hungary was a direct menace to their existence 
and liberties. 

Fortunately for them, they possess far-seeing and ex- 
perienced statesmen, especially Dr, Benes, the Premier 
and Foreign Minister of the Czechoslovak Republic, who 
has, further, behind him a man of great talent and 
experience in the person of Dr, Masaryk, the President 
of the Republic. Dr. Benes saw that if the Austro- 
Hungarian danger was to be eliminated a power would 
have to be created such as would impose itself on Europe 
and hold Austro-Hungarian schemes in check. He saw 
salvation in an alliance of the succession States for 
their mutual protection. He accordingly began to 
negotiate an offensive and defensive alliance with Jugo- 
slavia. ‘The treaty was signed at Belgrade on August 
14, 1920. He then proceeded to Bucharest and laid the 
foundations of a similar alliance with Rumania, the 
treaty being signed at Bucharest on April 23, 1921. 
Rumania then, on June 7%, 1921, concluded a similar 
treaty with Jugoslavia, and the “Little Entente,” as it 
is called, was born. 

With their total population of nearly forty million 
souls, the countries of the “Little Entente could in a 
fortnight’s time mobilize an army of a million and a 
half men. Such a force could easily hold in check any 
force which Austria and Hungary could put in the field. 
It was not long before the “Little Entente” had an 
opportunity of demonstrating its power and practical 
utility. In the month of November of last year Charles 
of Hapsburg arrived in Hungary by airplane and de- 
clared his intention of again mounting the throne. 
There is little doubt that if the matter had been left 
to the Magyars he would have succeeded. The political 
parties in Budapest never made any secret of the fact 
that they regarded the abolition of the monarchy as 
merely provisional and that it would be restored at the 
first opportunity. The title given to the head of the 
State was alone proof of this. Admiral Horthy took the 
title of regent. In other words, his government merely 
replaced, for the time being, the fallen dynasty. 

But in all the succession States people knew that the 
return of Charles of Hapsburg would be more than a 
mere personal restoration. It would mean the official 
adoption of all the Magyar aspirations—aspirations 
which, if fulfilled, would mean an immediate conflict 
with the succession States and an attempt to restore the 
status quo ante bellum. 


The response of the “Little Entente” to this actien 
of Charles and his supporters was immediate and ener- 
getic. An ultimatum was at once sent to Budapest, 
calling upon the government to arrest and deport the 
ex-king. Any failure to do so, the government of 
Admiral Horthy was informed, would lead to armed 
intervention by the “Little Entente.” Simultaneously 
with this ultimatum Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia each 
mobilized large bodies of troops, ready for instant action. 
In addition, the Budapest Government was called upon 
to pass a law excluding the Hapsburgs forever from the 
throne of Hungary. The success of this energetic action 
Was immediate and complete. The ex-king was arrested, 
handed over to the Allied Powers, and deported to 
Madeira. 
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Meanwhile the relations between Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia had been becoming closer. The agreement on all 
outstanding questions was now complete. The question 
of the division of the Banat of Temesvar, which at one 
time seemed to threaten a grave conflict, was satisfac- 
torily settled. The final touch to the good and close 
relations of the two kingdoms was given by the betrothal 
of King Alexander to Princess Marie of Rumania. 

But the “Little Entente” was not only a_ political 
and military force in international politics: it had also 
economic possibilities of the first magnitude. In the 
period immediately succeeding the war, racial hatreds 
were too great to allow of any economic rapprochment 
between the countries which had been in conflict. These 
recial animosities found their outward expression 
in a tendency to erect all kinds of economic barriers 
against the former enemies. Each State became a kind 
of economic water-tight compartment within which it 
attempted to live. Passport regulations, customs duties, 
segregation of railways, and other measures of a similar 
kind contributed to isolate the various countries one 
from another. The victors in the war looked on with 
a somber satisfaction at the economic difficulties of their 
defeated enemies and at first believed that their ad- 
versaries’ loss could be their gain. 

It was not long, however, before the more intelligent 
among the European statesmen saw the fallacy of such 
a theory. They realized the complete economic inter- 
dependence of the various States in modern times. ‘This 
was specially true of the States which formerly con- 
stituted the Austrian Empire. The political existence 
of that empire had been a defiance of every principle 
of government, but economically it was very sound and 
organized on highly intelligent lines. Austria proper, 
and especially Vienna, with its great universities and 
other seats of learning, its banking and financial worlds, 
its highly developed newspaper press, and its army of 
bureaucrats, highly trained in the art of government, 
had constituted the brain and the driving force of the 
empire. The luxury and magnificence of the imperial 
city, together with the charm and hospitality of its 
citizens, had made it one of the leading centers of 
Europe. 

The commercial and industrial skill of the Czechs, 
probably the most intelligent of all the Slavs, has 
placed Bohemia in the front rank of industrial States. 
Her glass and textile factories, the great iron works of 
Skoda, the breweries of Pilsen, and scores of other great 
industrial enterprises, all contributed to the economic 
greatness and prosperity of the empire. 

In Hungary the wheat belt of the great Danubian 
plain made that kingdom one of the granaries of the 
world. The Banat of Temesvar, probably the most 
fertile country in Europe, was literally a “land flowing 
with milk and honey.” The Danube, one of the most 
noble rivers in the world, navigable almost from its 
source to the sea, furnished an unrivaled means of 
transport and contributed immensely to the economic 
needs of the empire. 

In Poland and Galicia the rich coal mines and oil 
wells furnished fuel and power for the whole population 
of the Dual Monarchy. Istria and Dalmatia, with their 
population of hardy and adventurous mariners, con- 
tributed the personnel for the merchant marine and 
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manned the imperial navy. ‘Trieste, Fiume, Ragusa, 
Spelato, and the other ports along the Adriatic assured 
the communication with the outside world. In other 
words, the Austrian Empire, while politically without 
a raison d’étre, what our quondam German enemies 
would term an Unding, was economically highly de- 
veloped along very sound and intelligent lines. Each 
province had its specialty which contributed to the 
general good. 

Then came the crash of the World War, the disruption 
of the Austrian Empire, and the constitution of the 
succession States from the wreckage. These, as I have 
said, were at first full of racial hatreds and rancors. 
The establishing of the new frontiers provided material 
for endless friction, Czechoslovakia and Poland were in 
conflict over the mining district of Tetschen, Rumania 
and Jugoslavia were quarreling over the division of the 
Banat, Hungary disputed the possession of the Baranya 
with Jugoslavia and the Burgeland with Austria, while 
the territorial disputes between Jugoslavia and Italy 
reached a point of dangerous tension. 

The railway situation was absolutely chaotic. At 
the moment of the armistice each country had simply 
grabbed all the rolling stock it could secure. Each 
State bitterly reproached the other with overreaching 
its neighbors. So acute was the conflict that the inter- 
national railway service was at a complete standstill. 
No State would allow its locomotives or wagons to cross 
on to the territory of its neighbors, as they had no 
certainty they would ever come back. In many instances 
they had no means of repairing damage to rolling stock, 
the repairing shops formerly used being now on foreign 
territory. 

River and cana! navigation was in a similar state. 
Barges and tugs were seized where they lay and ap- 
propriated without other form of process. Each country 
made its own regulations for inland navigation, while 
customs duties and frontier formalities were so compli- 
cated as to practically render international communica- 
tion impossible. Posts, telegraphs, and telephones suf- 
fered from similar conditions. Each component part 
of the former Austrian Empire found itself handicapped 
by being deprived of goods formerly contributed by 
other sections. It was the old story of the belly and 
the members over again. It was clear that the only 
salvation lay in a policy of reconstruction. The States 
formerly composing the Austrian [Empire would have 
to work together again economically or perish. 

Dr. Benes then embarked on the second portion of 
his task, which was practically the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the Austrian Empire, but with Austria, this 
time, in the place to which her numerical situation en- 
titled her—that is to say, at the bottom of the ladder 
instead of at the top. His first care was to lay the 
foundations of an economic entente with the Jugoslav 
and the Rumanian Allies. Commercial and industrial 
experts were appointed by the three countries, who met 
and discussed their common interests. At these con- 
ferences, held at Porta Rosa, Bratislava (the former 
town of Pressburg), and other centers, steps were taken 
favoring the resumption of commercial relations. 

Dr. Benes saw, however, that if the economic con- 
ditions were to be thoroughly re-established the system 
of alliances would have to be still further extended. 
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He therefore negotiated an alliance with Poland on 
similar lines to those concluded with Rumania and 
Jugoslavia. This added thirty million Poles to the 
forty million which the “Little Entente” already 
counted. This treaty was signed at Prague on Novem- 
ber 6 last. 

Then there still remained Austria. The condition of 
that country was probably more desperate than that of 
any other portion of the former empire. A small State 
of seven and a half millions, with two and a half of 
these inhabiting the single city of Vienna, was “too 
heavily engined for its beam.” It was impossible for a 
rural population of less than four millions (for Austria, 
besides Vienna, counted other large centers) to support 
such a large urban population. Unless the resources of 
the States it formerly ruled could be made available, it 
would die of inanition. The condition of affairs in 
Vienna were indescribably bad. The value of the cur- 
rency fell from day to day and its purchasing power 
threatened to reach vanishing point. 

The statesmanlike combination put forward by Dr. 
Benes, therefore, made a great appeal to the men in 
charge of Austria’s destinies, and on November 16, 1921, 
at the Castle of Lana, in Bohemia, Dr. Schober, the 
head of the Austrian Government, signed a treaty with 
Czechoslovakia on similar lines to those concluded with 
the other States. The Czechoslovak Premier had, 
reconstituted, as a working arrangement, the former 
Austrian Empire. It was in some respects even a more 
powerful combination, as it included many States which 
had not formerly been part of Austria, such as German 
and Russian Poland, Serbia and Montenegro, Rumania, 
the Dobrudja, and Bessarabia, the total population of 
the States thus allied reaching the imposing figure of 
seventy millions. If it could only be knit closely enough 
together to form economically, politically, and militarily 
a single bloc, it would be the most powerful combination 
in Europe and would, numerically, rank next to Russia. 

The only State formerly a component part of the 
Austrian Empire left out of the new combination was 
the Magyar one. This was not due to any innate hos- 
tility to that nation (such a sentiment could never be 
entertained by a statesman of Dr. Benes’ breadth of 
view), but was solely the result of the intransigeance 
shown by the Magyar Government. Like the Bourbons, 
the politicians of Budapest “have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing.” The great landed proprietors of 
Hungary could not bring themselves to accept as equals 
the populations they had so long ruled over and op- 
pressed. In their stiff-necked arrogance they refused 
to accept the fait accompli. What they ultimately hope 
is far from clear. All that is certain is that they are 
at all times ready to “fish in troubled waters” and evi- 
dently vaguely hope for some fresh upheaval in Europe 
which will again enable them to impose their will. For 
the moment, the only thing to be done is to “let them 
stew in their own juice” till better counsels prevail and 
they see the folly of their present line of conduct. 
Thanks to the “Little Entente,” they are, militarily, 
powerless for harm. It may be that, with time, the 


lesson will sink in and they will end by realizing that 
there is no longer any use in “kicking against the 
pricks,” and will finally adopt a more reasonable atti- 
tude. 
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I may remark in parenthesis that Jugoslavia, on her 
other frontier, is faced with a somewhat similar problem 
in Bulgaria. That country, like Hungary, finds it 
difficult to accept new conditions and shows no signs of 
frankly accepting the position which her policy in the 
World War brought upon her; but she, too, with Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania able and ready to suppress any 
overt act on her part, is helpless and can only sulk 
apart, “nursing her wrath to keep it warm.” All that 
can be hoped is that time and steady pressure of eco- 
nomie conditions will bring about a better frame of 
mind. The Bulgarian problem, as I have said, greatly 
resembles that present in Hungary, and it is possible 
that they are, to a certain extent, interdependent, being 
based on common hatreds and a common refusal to 
accept the consequences which their policies, both before 
and during the World War, brought upon them. 

I have so far indicated the importance for the various 
States of this series of alliances. But the combination 
has yet another aspect, the international one, and the 
role which it plays in the,balance of power in Europe. 
This is hardly less important than the economic one 
and the part it plays in economic reconstruction. 

In order to realize the importance of this réle, we 
must consider the political “line up” in Europe today. 
On the one side we have the Allied Powers—Great 
Britain, France, and Italy—and on the other their van- 
quished enemies—Germany, Bulgaria, and Turkey— 
States which have unwillingly accepted the peace terms 
imposed upon them by the Paris Peace Conference. 
Then there is the “X” in the political problem, the posi- 
tion of Russia. Though, like Ishmael, Russia’s hand is 
against every State, she is willing, as a matter of ex- 
pediency, to accept a combination with any one State 
or group of States in order to break down the power 
of the others. She can, however, only hope for efficacious 
aid from one quarter and that quarter is Germany. If 
Germany should be allowed or should succeed in under- 
taking single-handed the reconstruction of the Russian 
Empire, the Allies may have won the victories, but they 
will have lost the war. With Russian resources in men 
and material, organized by German thoroughness and 
efficiency, Europe would be face to face with a danger- 
ous menace. 

The only trump card in the hands of the Allies is 
that Russia and Germany are geographically separated 
from one another, and that common action will only be 
possible when the intervening barriers have been broken 
down. And what are those barriers? Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia. Thus the combina- 
tion formed by Dr. Benes may prove the salvation of 
Europe and the last bulwark of civilization. So long 
as Europe remains united, Germany, threatened on one 
side by France and Belgium and on the other by Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, is held completely in check. The 
only bulwarks against a Russian invasion of western 
Europe are the States of the “Little Entente” plus 
Poland. 

The chief requisite of the “Little Entente” is a 
united policy and a common point of view. It was 
with a view of bringing this about that, as a preliminary 
to the Conference at Genoa, a meeting of the delegates 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia 
was held at Belgrade ten days before the Genoa meeting, 
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to draw up a program of common action, The fact that 
the delegations of the “Little Entente” at Genoa were 
headed by the premiers of the respective States—Dr. 
Benes for Czechoslovakia, M. Nicolas Pashitch for Jugo- 
slavia, and M. Bratiano for Rumania—allowed of their 
taking prompt decisions. They were not under the 
necessity of referring every point raised to their home 
governments, as delegates with less plenary powers 
might have had to do, but could settle them at once, 
after consultation together, on the spot. The fact that 
the delegates of the States included in the Benes com- 
bination represented seventy million people gave them 
a weight and influence in the conference possessed by no 
other single power. 

The success of Dr. Benes’s policy in bringing about 
this combination opens up prospects of yet another 
efficacious union of small States. This is one composed 
of what is known as the Baltic States—Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Finland. These States are still in the 
first stages of national organization and cannot, there- 
fore, throw their whole weight into the scale; but polit- 
ically and economically they have great possibilities, 
though, of course, their ultimate destinies are still in 
doubt. It is not yet certain whether they will perma- 
nently enjoy an independent existence or whether they 
will not, later on, again form part of a free and re- 
organized Russia. If they were permanently cut off 
from Russia, that power would be almost entirely land- 
locked, with hardly any outlets to the sea—a dangerous 
and perhaps an intolerable position for a nation of 
nearly 200,000,000 inhabitants; but as long as the 
Bolshevist menace exists in its present form, the Baltic 
States have every reason for maintaining their separate 
existence. 

If, then, the Allied Powers can only remain united 
and maintain a clear and well-defined policy, they still 
hold all the trump cards. Thanks to the geographical 
position of the “Little Entente” and the nations allied 
with it, the strategic position, from a military point of 
view, is assured. As long as Germany and Russia are 
unable to establish direct contact with each other and 
are confined each in its water-tight compartment, any 
military action on their part is doomed to failure. But 
one thing we must not forget, and that is that the world 
is war-weary, and that the nations will only take up 
arms once more in defense of their very existence and 
to keep the liberties they have won. They can no longer 
be shuffled about on the European political chess-board 
to advance the political schemes of individual statesmen 
or the selfish ambitions of other States. This is why 
all decisions taken must be carefully weighed and must 
be founded on right and justice. The force and power 
of the new combinations cannot be invoked in support 
of selfish aims or personal ambitions. 

The horrors of the last seven years are too near us for 
the people of Europe to be again led to butchery for any 
cause that has not their wholehearted and enthusiastic 
support. At no epoch in the world’s history did such a 
responsibility lie on the national leaders, and history 
will call each of them sternly to account for his actions 
and policy. Any attempt to carry out a policy based 
on blind hatred and revenge will recoil on the heads of 
those inspiring it. 
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GRANTS OF LAND BY THE UNITED 
STATES TO OUR SOLDIERS 
OF PAST WARS 
By LURA E. HEADLE 


ILE PRESENT interest in the proposed bonus legisla- 

tion for the soldiers of the World War affords a 
favorable opportunity for consideration of the previous 
peace-time provisions made by the Federal Government 
for its war-time defenders. 

The earliest legislation for soldiers involving land 
was a resolution passed by the Continental Congress 
September 16, 1776, promising public lands to officers 
and soldiers who should engage in the service, or to 
their representative if slain by the enemy. The quan- 
tities granted were, to colonels, 500 acres; lieutenant 
colonels, 450 acres; majors, 400 acres; captains, 300 
acres; lieutenants, 200 acres; ensigns, 150 acres, and 
to each non-commissioned officer and soldier 100 acres 
each, later amended to give a major general 1,100 acres 
and a brigadier general 850 acres. ‘This resolution was 
the origin of bounties of land from the United States 
for service in the Continental Army or Navy. 

COLONIES GAVE LAND 

The original colonies having public lands of their 
own supplemented this legislation by grants to their 
militia, and to the troops raised by the Continental 
Congress, known as the Continental Army. 

In order to carry out the provisions of these grants, 
certain tracts of country with definite limits were set 
apart and reserved for the satisfaction of the warrants, 
and in the location of the same they were restricted to 
these military districts. 

By an act approved June 1, 1796, Congress set apart 
for the location of bounties for the officers and soldiers 
serving in the Revolutionary War a tract of land con- 
taining about 4,000 square miles, or two and one-half 
million acres, embracing in whole or in part 12 counties 
in northern Ohio and known as the United States 
Military District. Only land warrants issued by the 
United States pursuant to the resolution of 1776 could 
be located within this military district until after the 
act of May 30, 1830, which allowed the exchange of the 
Revolutionary warrants for scrip, which could be lo- 
cated either in Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. Warrants 
under the act of June 1, 1796, totaled, June 30, 1880, 
2,095,220 acres. 

GRANTS TO STATE MILITIA 


The colonies also made grants to their State militia 
and to those colonists who entered the Continental 
Army. The satisfaction of these grants led to conflict- 
ing claims as to the ownership of the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River, which were finally adjusted by the 
several colonies relinquishing their claims to their 
western lands with certain reservations, 

New York was the first of the colonies to relinquish 
her claims and to confine her western boundary to the 
present limits. Connecticut relinquished all but the 
tract along Lake Erie, in northeastern Ohio, known 
locally as the Western Reserve, in which is the City of 
Cleveland. North Carolina relinquished the territory 
which became Tennessee, with the stipuiation that her 
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bounty land grants be satisfied therefrom. The Federal 
Government soon relinquished any remaining public 
lands to the State of Tennessee. South Carolina and 
Cieorgia relinquished their claims to the land south of 
Tennessee, then occupied by the Spanish and by Indian 
tribes. Virginia retained what is now Kentucky and 
ceded to the United States her claim to the Northwest 
Territory on condition that warrants issued to her sol- 
diers might be satisfied by location on the tract between 
the Scioto and Little Miami Rivers, known as the Vir- 
ginia Military District. This district was estimated to 
contain 6,700 square miles, or over four million acres, 
and was reserved by Virginia in 1784. This district 
did not contain sufficient land to satisfy all bounty 
claims under warrants issued or allowed by the State 
of Virginia for Revolutionary services and scrip was 
issued in lieu thereof, to be locatable upon any of the 
public lands of the United States subject to sale at 
private entry. Scrip was issued for 1,041,976 acres, 
LAND BOUNTIES IN WAR OF 1812 


In 1811 and 1812 Congress promised land bounties 
for services in the army of the United States during the 
war with Great Britain. One act promised a bounty in 
lands to each non-commissioned officer or soldier or his 
heirs; another gave a bounty in lands for raising regi- 
ments of infantry, artillery, and dragoons for the perma- 
nent army. <A tract of land not exceeding six million 
acres was directed to be surveyed, reserved, and set 
apart for the purpose of satisfying the land bounties 
promised by said acts. 'wo million acres each were so 
appropriated in the Territories of Michigan, Illinois, 
and Louisiana in the latter Territory, to be between 
the River St. Francis and the River Arkansas. Later 
it was provided that in lieu of the two million acres in 
the Territory of Michigan a million and a half acres 
more should be in Illinois Territory and a half million 
acres in the Missouri Territory north of the Missouri 
River, 

CULTIVATION IN DISTRICTS 

The object of the military reservation system was to 
induce settlement and cultivation of land in the districts 
so set apart. The then remoteness of those districts de- 
feated the object hoped to be obtained by the legislators, 
and after patent the lands to a considerable extent, 
passed into the hands of speculators or were forfeited to 
the State for non-payment of taxes. This resulted in 
the abandonment of that system of rewarding suldiers 
and led to the extension of the privilege to the soldier 
or his assignee to accept any lands of the United States 
subject to private entry. A stipulation existed in all 
military bounty land warrant laws which prohibited the 
seizure or sale by legal process of the warrant in pay- 
ment of debts, the object of such legislation being to 
secure, if possible, the full benefit in protection of the 
law, to the end that the soldier would be enabled to 
acquire and retain a home for himself and family. 

For services in the War of 1812 there were issued 
29,186 warrants, embracing about 4,853,600 acres. ‘The 
greater portion of these warrants were for 160 acres, 
though there were many double bounties of 320 acres. 


POLICY IN MEXICAN WAR 
The War with Mexico was proclaimed May 13, 1846, 
and February 11, 1847, an act was passed giving boun- 
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ties for military service therein to all non-commissioned 
officers, marines, and privates or their heirs. ‘This 
bounty took the form of a certificate or warrant for 
160 acres of land and could be located at any district 
land office for any lands opened to private entry. ‘There 
were numerous provisions intended to protect the ex- 
soldier in this act as well as the later ones of 1850 and 
1855. The act of 1855 was the most comprehensive of 
all acts, for it covered almost all the wars that the 
United States had participated in, and granted to all 
officers and soldiers who had served in any war in which 
our country had been engaged, from the Revolutionary 
War to 1855, each 160 acres of land, or so much, with 
what has been previously allowed under other acts, 
as would make up that quantity. It extended the right 
to receive a military bounty land warrant after a 
service of only 14 days or for an engagement in a single 
battle, and in case of death the right descended to the 
widow or minor children, 


NUMBER OF WARRANTS 


The total number of warrants issued under all the 
acts just mentioned was 551,193, embracing 61,028,430 
acres, or more than twice the area of the State of Ohio 
or Pennsylvania and a million acres more than all 
the New England States, with the addition of New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, or about equal in area 
to the State of Oregon. 

Thousands of land bounties have also been granted by 
special acts of Congress growing out of wars prior to 
1861, in addition to numerous grants of land for specific 
services in lieu of Federal and State debts incurred in 
time of war, and for these no definite figures are ob- 


tainable. 
POLICY OF “FREE SOIL” PARTY 


The original policy of Congress in the disposition of 
the public domain was the sale of the land for cash, 
for profit, or in extinguishment of debts. At the na- 
tional convention in 1853 the party known as the “Free 
Soil Democracy” adopted as the twelfth plank or reso- 
lution in their platform: 


“That the public lands of the United States belong to the 
people, and should not be sold to individuals nor granted to 
corporations, but should be held as a sacred trust for the 
benefit of the people, and should be granted in limited quan- 
tities free of cost to landless settlers.” 


The question of the disposition of the public lands 
had agitated for many years some of the ablest men of 
the nation. The question of granting the public lands 
to actual settlers, who would occupy, improve, and 
cultivate them for a term of years and receive a patent 
therefor, became a national question for ten years. 
May 20, 1862, the homestead act was passed. Immedi- 
ately there was a rush to the western lands, and the 
Western States became dotted with local land offices, 
conveniently located, to handle the vast volume of busi- 
ness that poured in, as settlers from the East took 
advantage of the liberal homestead laws. 

It was stated by President Johnson in 1865, when 
calling attention to the successful operation of the home- 
stead act, that lands in the hands of industrious settlers, 
whose labor creates wealth and contributes to the public 
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resources, are worth more to the United States than if 
they had been reserved in solitude for future purchasers. 
Settlers on government lands were exempt from taxation 
as to the realty prior to the issuance of final certificate, 
which followed final proof, and the lands were also 
exempt from liability for debts contracted prior to the 
issuance of patent. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FOR SERVICE MEN 


The policy of Congress had been to extend favors to 
soldiers and sailors whenever possible, and when stock 
was taken of the many benefits conferred upon the gen- 
eral public by the homestead act it was observed that 
the preference theretofore given to soldiers had been 
discontinued, On June 8, 1872, an act was passed 
which provided that the homestead settler who had 
served for more than 90 days during the Civil War, in 
the army, navy, or Marine Corps, should be entitled to 
have the period of his military service deducted from 
the time required to perfect title to the lands claimed, 
Patents, however, should not issue to any settler who 
had not resided upon, improved, and cultivated his 
homestead for a period of at least one year after the 
commencement of improvements thereon. The passage 
of this act made the settlement of the West especially 
attractive to the veterans of the Civil War. Already the 
tide was setting in from the East to the West, and by 
limiting the time a man need reside upon his homestead 
it allowed the poor man to pursue his trade or calling 
elsewhere and still retain his land. How many million 
acres were affected by the act of 1872 there is no way 
of ascertaining, for no separate records are kept in the 
General Land Office showing the proportion and area 
covered by entries made by ex-soldiers who have used 
their military service in lieu of residence in perfecting 
title to their lands. Nor does this privilege cease with 
the life of the soldier, for his widow could also use the 
military service of her deceased husband in acquiring 
title to a homestead, and minor orphan children have 
the same privilege. 


ADDITIONAL ENTRY 


Congress also provided if soldiers served for ninety 
days and were honorably discharged, and made a home- 
steal entry prior to June 22, 1874, for less than 160 
acres, they should be entitled to a soldier’s additional 
homestead entry, without the requirement of residence 
and cultivation, for the difference between the land en- 
tered and 160 acres. Under the original instructions 
issued in connection with this legislation, this right was 
held to be personal and non-assignable and could only 
be exercised by the entryman in his own name or by 
his widow or minor orphan children, but since the de- 
cision of Webster v. Luther (163 U. S., 331) the right 
has been held assignable. 

The laws relating to the disposition of the 
domain have not been changed in recent years, 
to make them more liberal and to eliminate, in 
as possible, the hardships following the taking 
new lands and making homes in what was once 
the wilderness. 

In 1912 the period of residence required to perfect 
title to a homestead entry was reduced from five years 
to three years. The period of residence required of a 
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person with military or naval service during the Civil, 
Spanish, or World Wars has been reduced, so that a 
soldier who is credited with two years’ service is required 
to reside on the land seven months only, he being, in 
common with all homestead entrymen, allowed five 
months’ constructive residence. Prior to 1909 the 
amount of land that could be acquired as a homestead 
was limited in the main to 160 acres. This was changed 
with the passage of the act of February 19, 1909, to 320 
acres, Where the land was arid and non-irrigable in 
character, and in 1916 the area was increased to 640 
acres of grazing or semi-arid lands. 

There are many other laws under which the public 
domain may be acquired, but military service can be 
used only in lieu of residence on homestead entries. 
Military bounty land warrants may still be used in lieu 
of cash in making payment on pre-emptions where al- 
lowed, payment for desert lands, and timber and stone 
entries, and also for lands ordered into market as 
isolated tracts. 

REVIEW OF EFFECTS 


In reviewing the varied legislation which has been 
enacted by Congress having in view the settlement of 
the public domain in small tracts for actual homes by 
men who rushed to the defense of the nation in her hour 
of peril, one cannot help but be impressed by the far- 
seeing vision of the men who enacted the legislation, 
the effect of which was to settle the vast territory east 
and west of the Mississippi River and at the same time 
reward its gallant defenders by giving them a chance 
to secure homes and property. 


VENIZELIST AND CONSTANTINIST 


REGIMES IN GREECE 
By CONSTANTINE MELAS 
(Translated for the Advocate of Peace) 

(Mr. Melas is Deputy from Jannina, Epirus; former aide 
to King Constantine; a leader of the Venizelist party; he 
first invited the American Red Cross and the Young Men's 
Christian Association to Greece and introduced in that 


country the American Boy Scouts and anti-tubercular work. 
He is said to be an admirer of the United States.) 


or PEACE is read with appreciation 
in the capital of Greece by members of Creek 
organizations who are interested in the great subject of 
universal peace. In the issue of January | read a study 
by Mr. Joannes Gennadius, former Greek Minister to 
Great Britain and now a special envoy of the Royalist 
Government to the United States. Mr. Gennadius in- 
troduces his subject with the declaration of his sincere 
purpose to present the facts in the internal affairs of 
(Gireece “guided by strict observance of impartiality 
and truthfulness.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Gennadius has a very erroneous 
conception of what Americans and British term “fair- 
ness and truthfulness”; for he bases all his information 
about the internal situation in Greece under the admin- 
istration of Mr. Venizelos, from 1917 to 1920, neither 
on personal observations, nor on foreign and unbiased 
eyewitnesses, nor even on the result of study of both 
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Venizelist and Constantinist documents, but merely on 
ex parte propaganda published by the most fanatic 
Royalist Athenian newspapers. 


SERVED CONSTANTINE 


That Mr. Gennadius was inspired solely .by a desire 
to serve the cause of King Constantine, whom he repre- 
sents in the United States, can be seen from the fact 
that Mr. Gennadius purposely avoids giving the dates 
of the issues of the Government Gazette from which he 
claims to have derived his numbers in the table in foot- 
note 2. 

The Government Gazette, as issued under the Veni- 
zelist régime, gave the total number of Royalist officials 
dismissed by the Venizelist administration as 1,038, 
The Government Gazelte, published under the Constan- 
tine régime, gave the total number of dismissed officials 
under Venizelos as 7,039. It was the duty of Mr. 
Gennadius to state this fact. On the contrary, he las 
so worded his foot-note 2 as to mislead his readers to 
believe that the number 7,039 was contained in the 
(lovernment Gazelle as published under the Venizelist 
régime. This instance of willful manipulation of 
phrases is sufficient to discredit Mr. Gennadius’ claim 
“to impartiality and truthfulness.” 

Mr. Gennadius served under Mr. Venizelos and was 
dropped* from active service for reasons known to Mr. 
Gennadius. It appears, therefore, that Mr. Gennadius 
has entered into active service under King Constantine 
with a personal grudge against Mr. Venizelos, which is 
illy concealed by professions of admiration for the 
foreign policy of the great statesman. 


MR. GENNADIUS IN WASHINGTON 


Ilaving undertaken to defend at Washington the 
policies of the Constantinists during the World War, Mr. 
Gennadius is rendering a great disservice to his country ; 
for in defending their policy he misrepresents the Greek 
nation as having been friendly to the Germanophiles of 
1914-1917 and as having been led by Mr. Venizelos and 
his friends into the Allied camp by the application of 
dictatorial and tyrannical methods, 

As a Greek representative who has lived on the spot 
where the events have taken place, while Mr. Gennadius 
has been absent from Greece during all those events, | 
feel it to be my duty to take up the attacks made by Mr. 
Gennadius upon the internal policy of Mr. Venizelos 
from 1917 to 1920, 

Mr. Gennadius admits that the domestic policies of 
the Venizelist party from 1910 to 1915 were “quite 
admirable.” But the same party, with the same leaders, 
administered the affairs of Greece from 1917 to 1920 
us from 1910 to 1915. How was it possible that the 
very party, the very Venizelist leaders, who governed 
Greece “quite admirably” from 1910 to 1015 should have 
so degenerated as to deserve the characterizations attrib- 
uted to them by Mr. Gennadius? Mr. Gennadius is 
either misinformed or is consciously concealing the 
circumstances which made it imperative for the Veni- 
zelist party to make use of certain extraordinary meas- 
ures for the salvation of Greece. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Gennadius, both instances are true. 


*Dr. Gennadius hed reached the age limit. 
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In the first place, nearly all the accusations made 
against the Venizelist régime by Mr. Gennadius are 
pure inventions, borrowed from the anti-Venizelist press 
at Athens. The Constantinist régime has been in power 
nearly sixteen months. Before and after the fall of 
Mr. Venizelos, the Royalist press accused the Venizelist 
party of unheard-of abuses, wastes, and oppressions ; but 
the new government has not been able to prove any of 
these charges. Many persons in office under Mr. Veni- 
zelos were brought before the courts. None was found 
guilty. Mr. Gennadius accuses the Venizelist Govern- 
ment specifically of having dismissed thousands of un- 
offending officials and officers on account of their mere 
sympathy for King Constantine. 


CHARGE OF MANIPULATION 


I have already indicated that Mr. Gennadius has 
manipulated the figures; but I desire to go further and 
remind him that: 

ist. The dismissal of officials by the thousands was 
initiated by the Royalist régime from 1915 to 1917, on 
the ground that they were in sympathy with the policy 
of Mr. Venizelos, in favor of war on the side of the 
Allies. 

2d. The abrogation of the law decreeing the im- 
movability of judges was dictated by the need of purging 
the Greek courts of the abuses which had invaded them 
through the intervention of the so-called Royalist “Re- 
servist Leagues,” which dictated to the judges the 
method of applying justice against the Venizelist sympa- 
thizers from 1915 to 1917. 

3d. The purging of the Greek Church was necessi- 
tated by the medieval decree of “anathema,” which Mr. 
Gennadius himself justly terms “shameful.” 

4th. The retirement of a number of army officers was 
imposed upon the Venizelist Government by the su- 
preme need of remaking a Greek army with faith in the 
Allied cause and deserving the confidence of the Allies. 
Hundreds of Royalist officers, personal enemies of Mr. 
Venizelos, but believing in the Allied cause, were kept 
in their posts, distinguished themselves on the battle- 
field, and were promoted. These very anti-Venizelist 
officers who fought on the side of the Allies are under 
persecution under the present régime. 


CHARGE OF CONCEALMENT 


Mr. Gennadius, moreover, conceals very studiously 
the following facts: 

Ist. Mr. Venizelos was driven from power by the 
King in February, 1915, in spite of the fact that he had 
the confidence of Parliament and of the entire people. 

2d. Through the elections in May, 1915, the people 
brought the Venizelist party into power by a crushing 
majority on a referendum of war on the side of the 
Allies or neutrality. The King delayed the convocation 
of the Venizelist Parliament until August, and in Sep- 
tember, in violation of the will of the people, he dis- 
missed Mr. Venizelos again. 

3d. After the fall of Mr. Venizelos, in November, 
1915, Venizelist citizens were persecuted, maltreated, 
imprisoned, and murdered by the hundreds on account 
merely of their political convictions. 

th. The entire eastern Macedonia was surrendered 
to the Germano-Bulgarians, who, according to the In- 
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terallied Commission of Investigation, killed 40,000 
Greek men, women, and children. 

5th. One whole army corps was delivered to the Bul- 
garians and transferred to Germany in order to weaken 
the fighting force of Greece and render her a negligent 
factor in the Allied plans against the Germans. 

6th. Without the revolution of Saloniki, which was 
led by Mr. Venizelos in 1916, the whole of Macedonia 
would have been lost, and at the Peace Conference at 
Paris Greece would have found herself not with the 
victors, but with the ruined Central Powers. 

7th. Mr. Venizelos did “exercise his fascinating per- 
suasiveness.” Mr. Gennadius surely has read the his- 
toric memoranda of Mr. Venizelos to the King. Mr. 
Venizelos urged the King to go to war on the side of 
the Allies, even without Venizelos as the Premier of 
Greece. The King, who owed to Mr. Venizelos his re- 
turn from Russia, where he was exiled during the revo- 
lution of 1909, could have no personal reasons to hate 
Mr. Venizelos. It was a difference of policy that divided 
them. Mr. Venizelos was in favor of war on the side of 
the Allies. He offered to compromise by sacrificing 
himself. He could not compromise on the question of 
war on the side of the Allies. 

8th. When Mr. Venizelos returned to Athens in 1917, 
he showed extreme indulgence toward those who had 
oppressed, persecuted, imprisoned and murdered his 
friends and adherents. It was necessary for him to 
reorganize Greece in order to lead her into the Allied 
camp in Macedonia united and disciplined; but since 
January, 1918, there broke out in Greece numerous 
army revolts suborned and encouraged by Royalist 
politicians. This condition made necessary the procla- 
mation of martial law. And it was thus—thanks to the 
drastic measures taken by the Venizelist party—that 
(ireece was enabled to foil the machinations of the 
Royalists and prepare a fighting army which, on the 
admission of the Allies themselves, contributed very 
considerably to the breaking of the German front in 
Macedonia. 

9th. During the entire period of the Peace Confer- 
ence, while Mr. Venizelos was struggling hard at Paris 
and London to obtain the recognition of the Hellenic 
rights, his adversaries were working for the overthrow of 
his government and were even hiring assassins, who came 
very near murdering him on the eve of the signing of 
the Treaty of Sévres, at the Gare de Lyon at Paris. 


COURSE OF CONSTANTINISTS IN 1915-1917 


All these criminal acts of the Royalist régime Mr. 
Gennadius very carefully avoids mentioning. He re- 
serves his judgment in order to attack all the more 
vehemently the régime of the Liberals, who, in order 
to save Greece, caused unavoidable hardships, which 
were insignificant as compared with the hardships 
caused by the Constantinists from 1915 to 1917 in order 
to sustain a policy foreign to the Greek people and 
ruinous to the vital interests of Greece. 

Mr. Gennadius undertakes to explain the causes 
which brought about the results of the last elections in 
Greece by assuring the American public that the fall 
of Mr. Venizelos was due to internal maladministration. 
Mr. Venizelos himself gave the reasons for which his 
opponents won in the last election. The people were 
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tired of war. The Royalists promised to the Greek 
electorate to bring about the end of war, the diminution 
of the burden of taxation, and the lowering of prices. 
If it is objected that the Greeks were not tired of war, 
seeing that they are still under arms, I may reply that 
the desperate diplomatic plight into which Greece was 
led by the present régime and the resulting dangers to 
the Greater Greece of Mr. Venizelos have aroused the 
Greeks, Venizelists and Royalists alike, to the realization 
that, weary as they are of war, they must save with their 
arms what Mr. Venizelos had gained mostly with his 
head. 


AS TO PRESENT REGIME 


The “impartiality” of Mr. Gennadius is quite evident, 
finally, from the fact that while he depicts in the black- 
est colors the internal administration of Greece under 
Mr. Venizelos, he does not seem to find any words to 
picture the actual conditions in Greece. He observed 
from London that the internal situation in Greece was 
such as Greece “had never witnessed before.” But has 
he read the declarations of Mr. Eutaxias, leading Royalist 
member of Parliament, who only a few months ago 
denounced publicly the lawlessness, jobbery, corruption, 
incapacity, and illiberality of the present régime, which 
Mr. Gennadius serves so loyally? Mr. Eutaxias said 
that he had complained against certain measures of the 
Venizelists as harsh, but that he considered that the 
worst measures under the Venizelist régime were ideal 
as compared with the deplorable administration of 
Cireece today. 

Mr. Gennadius complains that the Venizelists dis- 
missed many Royalist officials. Does he know that the 
present régime has already driven out over 10,000 Veni- 
zelist officials in only one year? Does Mr. Gennadius 


. ignore the fact that millions of drachmas were pilfered 


by Royalist officials in charge of the military supplies ; 
that Venizelist citizens have been assassinated; that 
Venizelist members of Parliament have been in prison 
for expressing their opinions of the situation in Greece ; 
that a few months ago, in full daylight, an attempt was 
made to assassinate Admiral Coundouriotis, one of the 
glories of Modern Greece; that on this very day, when 
I am writing this article, the Venizelist and foremost 
Greek journalist, Andreas Kavafakis, was assassinated 
on the steps of his home; that the very Royalist press 
itself denounces daily the dissolution of order and of 
safety, the vast abuses, oppressions, and assassinations ? 


THE PERSONAL SHOT 


I consider unworthy of serious attention the attacks 
upon the ministers of Mr. Venizelos, who Mr. Gennadius 
himself praises for their “quite admirable” work from 
1910 to 1915, but whom he finds unworthy now, being 
King Constantine’s representative. Mr. Gennadius is 
well known in Greek diplomatic circles for his unique 
declarations that hardly any other Greek diplomat ex- 
cept himself was worthy of becoming the collaborator 
and counsellor of Mr. Venizelos. 

In regard to Mr. Gyparis, 1 may suggest that Mr. 
Gennadius’ quotation of the police records are as worthy 
of implicit trust’as the figures which he has quoted to 
prove the number of officials dismissed under Mr. 
Venizelos. 
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Mr. Gennadius does not seem to be affected by the 
present plight in Greece. His only interest lies in the 
ablution of the Royal policies. He has nothing to say 
about the evil brought upon Greece by the result of the 
elections of 1920, which have endangered the Greater 
Greece of Mr. Venizelos and prolonged a costly war, 
which would have long ago been brought to a close if the 
change of government had not taken place. 

It is to be regretted that a gentleman who has lived 
in England the most of his life, who has served Greece 
diplomatically so long, should seek to crown his career 
with the championship of a régime which is universally 
admitted to have brought upon Greece undreamed-of 
calamities. Least of all would one have expected that 
Mr. Gennadius should have become so soon such a warm 
friend of the throne? 


OUR TREATY NAVY 
By CAPT. E. W. SCOTT, Chaplain, U. S. N. 


(Since this article was prepared the House of Represeut- 
atives has voted appropriations sufficient to maintain a 
treaty navy. The fight in the Senate is yet to be made.— 
THE Epiror.) 


A= the people of the United States fully aware of the 
significance of the struggle that is going on in 
Congress over the appropriation to be made for the 
maintenance of the navy during the next fiscal year? 
The mind of the nation has been so focused on the 
great program of the recent Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments that little attention has been given 
to the terms of the agreement upon the fulfillment of 
which the final success of the Conference will depend. 
There is grave danger that unwise enthusiasm will out- 
run our judgment in this matter and that our idealism 
will defeat the supreme ambition of the present genera- 
tion. 

The terms of ‘the treaty recently ratified by the 
Senate calls for a 5-5-3 naval ratio. This means that 
the United States should have a navy equal in size to 
that of Great Britain and larger than Japan in the ratio 
of 5 to 3 and a ratio of 1.75 for France and Italy. If 
the United States delegates had proposed and signed an 
agreement providing that the ratio should be 5-214-3, 
the people would have branded them as false to their 
trust, the Senate would have refused to ratify the 
treaty, and both people and Senate would have been 
justified in their conclusion. And yet that is exactly the 
situation which will most certainly follow if the pro- 
posal now before Congress to limit the navy to 67,000 
men becomes a law. 


THE TREATY TERMS 


By the terms of the treaty we are allowed eighteen 
battleships, there being no limitation on any power in 
the number of cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and sea- 
planes. Nothing was said as to the number of men 
authorized, but it was evidently taken for granted that 
the ships retained would be sufficiently manned. Other- 
wise, of what use are the ships? Ships cannot fight 
without men. In comparison with the announced per- 
sonnel of the British and Japanese navies, that of the 
United States should have approximately 120,000 men. 
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To reduce this to the number proposed would mean that 
we are to maintain a navy of but half the size agreed 
upon, and that, through deterioration of machinery, 
those ships not manned will be practically useless be- 
fore the expiration of the time covered by the treaty. 
An even greater sacrifice would be in the personnel, be- 
cause it takes much longer to train men and officers 
than to build the ships they are to man. 

It may be claimed that a full treaty navy need not be 
maintained except in the face of an emergency. Ob- 
viously, such steps as might be taken to meet an emer- 
gency would be, in effect, directed toward some par- 
ticular nation or nations as the result of action on their 
part. If history has taught us anything, it is that any 
such attempt to recoup will be considered by the nation 
aimed at as sufficient ground for further preparation, a 
renewed building competition, a jingo press, and certain 
war. The nation that sets the example in unprepared- 
ness is too often awakened to her peril just in time to 
hegin the preparation that precipitates the war she was 
doing her utmost to avoid. For this reason, if for no 
other, it is quite certain that any further voluntary 
reduction on our part must be permanent, and that we 
could never recover the place that is now ours by agree- 
ment and which we have virtually agreed we will main- 
tain. 

Faith in the good will of nations toward each other 
and in their allegiance to treaties is based on the pre- 
sumption that the best forces will always preside in the 
councils of the various governments. While we believe 


this condition is becoming realized more and more, it is 
hardly a safe plan by which to order our policy of 


national defense. ‘The baser elements too frequently 
control city governments and figure too prominently in 
national affairs to be discounted entirely in international 
relationships. Even though no danger be in sight at 
this time, with the present world unrest and turmoil, 
who would be so rash as to predict what the future 


holds ? 
THE QUESTION OF TAXES 


Much has been said about the burden of taxation inci- 
dent to naval armaments. The great benefit derived 
from the treaty lies in the fact that, with certain excep- 
tions, all building in battleships and battle cruisers 
ceased at once and for a period of ten years. This has 
meant a tremendous saving. On the other hand, the 
cut in naval personnel proposed in Congress is a very 
doubtful economy. The difference between a treaty navy 
and the proposed navy will not mean more than an 
average of one dollar per person and will not affect 
most of our people in the least degree. Is the saving 
worth the risk ? 

The main point involved at present, however, is not 
preparation for war, but its prevention. It may be said, 
once and for all, that there is no difference in purpose 
between the simon-pure, loyal pacifist and the most 
ardent advocate of a navy second to none; both earnestly 
seek to avoid war; and it may further be added that 
those in the navy are at least as anxious as any to pre- 
vent war, for in the event of war they would have most 
to lose. The only difference is as to the method by 
which the end both desire may be reached. 

Disarmament by example has been tried for centuries 
without success, because peace-loving tendencies have 
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been interpreted by other nations as weakness and an 
unwillingness to engage even in defensive warfare, as 
we have witnessed in our own recent experience. Com- 
petition in building of armaments has precipitated the 
greatest wars in history. International peace confer- 
ences and peace treaties have prolonged, but not main- 
tained, peace. Limitation by agreement offers a new 
and eminently practical solution. It should be given a 
thorough trial. It is not believed that the proposed 
reduction of the navy would support this provision of 
the treaty in a manner worthy of the high purpose and 
the great accomplishment of the delegates to the Con- 
ference, 

The agreement on limitation was based on the exist- 
ing naval strength of all nations signatory to the treaty, 
and the existing ratio was to be maintained throughout 
in the reduction of armament. To further reduce the 
American navy by one-half would have the effect of de- 
stroying the balance established by the treaty, even be- 
fore the treaty has been adopted by the other powers, 
and so would make it appear that the whole plan of the 
Conference was a subterfuge. 


EFFECT IN JAPAN OF AGITATION 


Referring to the agitation in the United States and 
Great Britain in favor of a reduction even below the 
agreed naval ratio, it is interesting to read the follow- 
ing quotation from a Japanese newspaper as reported 
by the Associated Press: 

“We do not know whether this indorses the allegation of 
a secret understanding between Great Britain and America, 
but, in any event, Japan must not neglect the maintenance 
of an efficient navy. The shifting state of affairs in Western 
countries forbids us to presume that the condition of the 
moment will last.” 


Whatever the reason for this suggestion may be, the 
result is the same—a suspicion of a secret understanding 
between the United States and Great Britain is at once 
created in the minds of the Japanese, who read this 
paper. Thus it will be seen that the most laudable and 
disinterested motives may be given an interpretation 
entirely contrary to that warranted by the facts, and 
the most peaceful intentions interpreted as covering de- 
ception and double-dealing. 

It was further the avowed and expressed intention on 
the part of all the powers that at the end of the ten 
years covered by the treaty another conference be held 
for the purpose of bringing about a similar further re- 
duction. In accordance with the practice followed in 
the recent Conference, any further reduction proposed 
will be based on the existing relative naval strength. 
The reduction proposed in Congress would make it im- 
possible to match a further reduction, say of 50 per cent, 
proposed by the nations that have maintained their 
treaty navies. We would have lost the power to make 
or accept such a proposal because we would have little 
or nothing to offer. 

MR. HUGHES’ LETTER 


In a letter to Representative Rogers, the chairman of 
the United States delegation, Secretary Hughes, made 
the following statements which may be taken to reflect 
the views of the Administration : 
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“But of what avail are this labor and success (of the 
United States delegates) if the navy is not kept up to an 
agreed standard? Upon what basis is the United States to 
enter further negotiations on the subject of naval arma- 
ment? Are we to impair our existing relative strength and 
accept an inferior position? I should suppose that such a 
proposition would require only to be stated, and that no 
one would defend it.” 


The people of the United States earnestly. desire 
permanent world peace and are commendably striving 
for it. It must be recognized, however, that conditions 
conducive to a general peace are not so favorable 
throughout the world as in the United States. We 
have abundant territory for further expansion, and un- 
limited financial and material resources, have no in- 
ternal dissensions, and are essentially lovers of peace 
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and have neighbors whose ideals accord with our own. 
Of no other important world power can all these things 
be said. There is much unrest and confusion, much 
racial and social jealousy, misunderstanding, and am- 
bition which must be held in check by force while the 
leaven of good will and brotherhood work their regen- 
erating power. In the meantime too much haste will 
most certainly jeopardize the splendid work that has 
already been accomplished and hold back the very thing 
for which we are striving. Every mistake, every failure, 
makes the steps that follow more difficult. We must 
not overreach, but must proceed with caution, holding 
fast the ground gained, working with a due recognition 
of the difficulties and limitations of the problems and 
peoples involved, yet certain that a cause so supremely 
just must meet with final success. , 


THE CONFERENCE AT GENOA 


FIRST STAGE 


At the time this is written, nearly one month after the 
convening of the Genoa Conference, on April 10, the whole 
record of the conference substantiates the judgment of those 
members of the American Cabinet who have had most to do 
with shaping the policy of the present Administration in 
foreign affairs. 

They held, when the invitation to participate reached the 
United States, that the representatives of Soviet Russia 
would occupy the center of the stage. The Russians have 
done just that, and the problems Russia presented precipi- 
tated crisis after crisis. The name of Chitcherin, Soviet 
Foreign Minister and head of the Soviet delegation, has 
appeared in the columns of American newspapers at least 
as often as those of Lloyd-George and Barthou, heads of 
the British and French delegations, and the word “Russian” 
has been printed oftener than either the word “British” or 
the word “French.” 

On April 9, the day before the conference formally met, 
the Associated Press dispatch out of Genoa stated the pre- 
liminaries “showed all nations, great and small, courting 
Russia, although they wished to appear not over eager in 
the courtship.” This dispatch went on to say that recog- 
nition of Russia would be a dominant question, and that all 
discussions would begin and end with Soviet Russia. It 
was pointed out, in support of that statement, that Soviet 
Russia’s 150,000,000 population and huge territory over- 
shadow the smaller States that make up the mass of repre- 
sentation in the conference. 


THE PROBLEMS 


Continuing, the dispatch gave the following outline of the 
probable work of the conference : 


The Supreme Council’s Cannes resolution of January 6, 
from which the Genoa Conference grew, announced that 
steps must be taken toward the economic reconstruction of 
central and eastern Europe in order to restore international 
commerce and develop the resources of “all” countries, 
which clearly includes Russia. 

The agenda which later developed from that resolution, 
while superficially dealing with financial and commercial 
questions, seems impossible of discussion without considera- 
tion of the basic political problems. Article 1 of the agenda 


makes reference to “examination of the best methods for 
the execution of the principles contained in the resolution 
passed at Cannes by the Supreme Council on January 6.” 

The Italian delegation, to whom the direction of the con- 
ference has been entrusted, explains that this article is the 
pivot on which the conference work must turn. Referring 
especially to relations with Russia and her recognition a 
consortium was mentioned at Cannes. This plan was stoutly 
resisted by Russia, which since has been joined in this 
opposition by Poland, Esthonia, and Latvia, which met with 
Russia at the recent Riga Conference and signed a protocol 
pledging themselves to stand for Russian recognition and 
unite in opposition to a consortium. 

This attitude of the Baltic entente against the proposed 
consortium was based on the belief that the great powers 
contemplated infringing their sovereignty through financial 
control and hoped to place them in the position of colonies, 
much, it was argued, as had been done with China. 

Article 2 of the agenda speaks of “the establishment of 
European peace on a solid basis.” This section, according 
to the Cannes discussion, aims at “finding a means whereby 
controversies between nations can be solved without re- 
course to the barbarous use of arms. 

This article, naturally, will bring about a discussion of 
land armament, which was impossible at the Washington 
Conference, owing to French opposition. As most of the 
European nations are finding excessive military budgets 
ruinous, this has great financial importance. 

Russia asserts that she is willing to reduce her army if 
Japan evacuates Siberia and Rumania evacuates Bessarabia 
and guarantees for the security of its boundaries are given. 
France contends that she cannot reduce her army, because 
Germany is not complying with the Versailles Treaty. 

Article 3 of the agenda refers to “essential conditions for 
the re-establishment of confidence without affecting existing 
treaties.” 

This, according to the Cannes discussion, had to do with 
the interallied debts, which were not mentioned because it 
was feared such mention would prevent American participa- 
tion. The clause “without affecting existing treaties” was 
insisted upon by France in order to prevent revision of the 
reparations provisions of the Versailles Treaty. 

Article 4 deals with “financial questions” ; 

First, currency; second, central banks; third, public 
finance in connection with reconstruction; fourth, exchange, 
and fifth, organization of public and private credit. 

Article 5 of the agenda covers “economic and commercial 
questions. First facilitations and guarantees for export and 
import commerce; second, legal guarantees for export and 
import commerce, protection of industrial, literary and 
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artistic property; fourth, consular regulations; fifth, ad- 
mission and status of foreigners in connection with their 
participation in trade; sixth, technical assistance to be given 
in the work of reconstruction.” 

Article 6 of the agenda deals with “transportation.” 


THE INITIAL FIGHT 


On the opening day of the conference Russia made good 
on the prophecies of her activity in the center of the lime- 
light, when Chitcherin advocated limitation of land arima- 
ments as the first step toward economic rehabilitation in 
Europe, that being part of the Soviet program which aimed 
at universal disarmament and a series of international con- 
ferences of Europe’s programs, according to reports of the 
speech. 

Louis Barthou, for France, immediately interposed objec- 
tion and showed that in the French view there was nothing 
in the Cannes resolution to warrant discussion of arma- 
ments. Most of the accounts out of Genoa on that day 
agree that the tension between the Russians and the French 
immediately became so great that all of the suavity and 
humor of Lloyd-George was needed to keep the situation 
on an even keel. 

The course of the British Prime Minister in that en- 
counter between the French and Russian leaders and the 
rime Minister's formal speech were regarded by observers 
generally as having contributed materially toward the 
launching of the conference wisely and well. In his formal 
speech Mr, Lloyd-George said : 


THE LLOYD-GEORGE SPEECH 


We meet on equal terms, provided we accept equal con- 
ditions. We are not here as Allied and enemy States; we 
are not here as belligerents or neutrals; we have not come 
together as monarchists or republicans or sovietists. We 
ure assembled as the representatives of all the nations and 
peoples of Europe to seek out in common the best methods 
for restoring the shattered prosperity of this continent. We 
may each build up in his own land, each in his own way, a 
better condition of things for the people than the world has 
yet enjoyed. But if we meet on terms of equality it must 
be because we accept equal conditions. 

These conditions inviting the powers were laid down at 
Cannes. They apply to all alike; they are the conditions 
which heretofore have been accepted by all civilized com- 
munities as the basis of international good faith. They in 
themselves are honorable; they are essential to any inter- 
course between nations; they do not derogate the complete 
sovereignty of the States. We fully accept them ourselves ; 
they are the only conditions on which we can consent to 
deal with others. I will summarize them in two or three 
sentences, 

The first is, when a country enters into contractual obli- 
gations with another country or its nationals, for value re- 
ceived, that contract cannot be repudiated whenever the 
country changes its government without returning value. 

The second is that no country can wage war on the institu- 
tions of another. 

The third is that one nation shall not engage in aggressive 
operations against the territory of another. 

The fourth is that the nationals of one country shall be 
entitled to impartial justice in the courts of another. 

If any people reject these elementary conditions of civil- 
ized intercourse between nations, they cannot be expected to 
be received into the comity of nations. 


Again, he said: 


What is the first need of Europe? Peace—a real peace. 
We propose to study the currency. Good. We propose to 
examine the question of exchanges. That also is good. We 
propose to discuss transportation and credit. That is all 
good. But unless peace is established and good will among 
nations, all these discussions will be of no avail. 
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On the other hand, if real peace is the issue of this con- 
ference, all those things will be added unto you. But is 
there no peace in Europe? It is true that actual fighting 
has ceased, but the snarling goes on, and as there are many 
dogs in every country who imagine that the louder they 
bark the deeper impression they make of their ferocity and 
determination, Europe is deafened by this canine clamor. 

It is undignified; it is distressing; it destroys confidence ; 
it has rattled the nerves of a nerve-ruined continent, and 
we shall only make a real contribution to the restoration 
of Europe if at this conference we can stop the snarling. 
Europe needs rest, quiet, tranquillity—that is, she needs 
peace. 


And again: 


We have all of us one common restriction in the public 
opinion of our own countries. The public opinion of one 
country is concentrated, perhaps, more upon one aspect of 
affairs, the public opinion of another country upon a differ- 
ent object. That undoubtedly creates ditliculties. 

It is not easy to reconcile these divergent opinions, even 
when they are not conflicting. But public opinion is not a 
rigid fact, like the Alps or the Apennines; it is amenable 
to guidance, to direction, to the appeal of reason and con- 
science, and | feel confident that in every way it will yield 
a good deal to an appeal made to its mind and heart by the 
common statesmanship of Europe. It can be taught that 
the good of another country is not necessarily an evil for its 
own; on the contrary, that which benefits all the lands must 
necessarily be best for its own. 

The world is one economic unit. Economically it is not 
even two hemispheres—it is one round, unbroken sphere. 
For that reason I regret that the great American Republic 
is not represented here. However, much that has happened 
and is happening in Europe makes America cautious in 
interfering in our affairs. But if we can set these things 
right at this conference, I feel sure America will not merely 
come in, but come in gladly. 

ACTUAL WORK 

The next day was one of swiftly moving events. M. 
Barthou explained to newspapermen that France would not 
discuss disarmament in a conference where neutral countries 
and former enemies “will act as arbiters,” and that if she 
discusses disarmament it will be with her allies and friends. 
The Russians objected unavailingly to Japan in the con- 
ference, on the ground that she maintains troops in Siberia. 
And France and Belgium objected unavailingly to represen- 
tation of Germany and Russia on the principal committee. 

But, much more important than these flare-ups, were a 
circumstantial story that a “military holiday” for Europe, 
possibly of 20 years, was projected under the leadership of 
Mr. Lloyd-George, and the publication of the report of the 
meeting of Allied experts in London on what is necessary 
for the restoration of Russia and also for the restoration 
of Europe. The Associated Press obtained a copy of this 
report and cabled to the United States the following 
summarization 


THE ALLIED EXPERTS’ REPORT ON RUSSIA 


It declares that the restoration of Russia depends in great 
part upon assistance which Russia will be able to obtain 
from foreign enterprise and capital, but insists that without 
profound transformation of the actual conditions in Russia, 
which affect commerce and industry, foreigners will refuse 
either to resume old enterprises or begin new ones. 

Under chapter 1, headed “Liquidation of the Past,” article 
1 declares that the Soviet Government should accept the 
financial obligations of its predecessors, namely, the imperial 
Russian Government and the Provisional Government. This 
includes obligations to foreign powers and their nationals. 

Article 2 provides for recognition by the Soviet of the 
financial engagements of all Russian authorities, provincial 
or local, and also all public utility enterprises contracted 
with other powers or their peoples. 
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Article 3 declares that the Soviet should assume responsi- 
bility for all material damages suffered by foreigners in 
consequence of the acts of negligence of the Soviet or its 
predecessors. 

Article 4 says that the responsibilities mentioned in the 
preceding articles will be fixed by the commission on the 
Russian debt and by mixed arbitration tribunals to be 
created. 

Article 5 declares that all debts, responsibilities, and obli- 
gations between foreign governments and the Russian Goy- 
ernment since August 1, 1914, shall be considered as entirely 
effaced by the payment of sums to be fixed in a future 
accord. 

The report presents three annexes and explains that con- 
cerning guarantees on which Russia's debt will be treated 
two different solutions were brought forward by the powers 
represented at the London Conference and that no agree- 
ment was reached. These solutions are printed in parallel 
columns when differences occur. 

Annex I explains the duties of the commission on the 
Russian debt. These include the fixing of a constitution 
and the procedure of the mixed tribunals; also the delivery 
of new Russian obligations or bonds by virtue of the 
decisions of the mixed tribunals. 

The succeeding annexes establish a system for determin- 
ing Russia’s debt and the proper steps for preserving the 
rights of the holders of Russian bonds or other obligations 
legally entered into by Russia. 

Very large powers are accorded to the debt commission, 
which will be composed of members to be named by the 
Russian Government and others appointed by the other 
powers, with an independent president, who will be chosen 
from the powers or designated by the League of Nations. 

After elaborating the technical details of the future han- 
dling of the Russian debt, the report declares that the Soviet 
Government should promise various reforms in the admin- 
istration of justice, including independence of the judiciaries 
and free access to the courts by foreigners, who should be 
treated on a basis of equality. 

Further recommendations stipulate that the Soviet permit 
foreigners to enter and leave Russia in conformity with in- 
ternational practice. Foreigners resident in Russia should 
be exempt from all obligatory military service, have liberty 
to communicate through the post telegraph and wireless 
systems and use telegraphic codes, and have every protec- 
tion and the right to conduct commerce or professions with- 
out discrimination or restriction on account of their nation- 
ality. No discrimination should be shown in the case of 
workmen employed by foreigners regarding military service 
or enforced labor. 

Additional rights of foreigners in Russia are suggested 
on the same basis as in other countries. 


THE ALLIED EXPERTS’ REPORT ON EUROPE 


The second part of the report is devoted to the restoration 
of Europe. Resolutions are grouped under the headings of 
finance, economics, and transport. The report declares that 
an essential condition of economic reconstruction is that 
each country shall stabilize the value of its money, de- 
eclaring: 

“No country can be master of its own money so long as 
its budget shows an annual deficit which it tries to meet by 
the issue of paper currency or by opening bank credits. 
Fach country must try by independent efforts to remove the 
deficit.” 

The report then proceeds to discuss measures for reform 
on the subjects of exchange, credits, tariff restrictions, and 
prohibitions respecting importations and exportations. A 
special section is devoted to the subject of transports; it de- 
clares that the administration of international transports 
must not be determined by political considerations, but by 
commercial and technical reasons, as emphasized by the 
conventions of Barcelona, 1921, dealing with the liberty of 
transit. 

It is desirable (says the report) that representatives of 
the railroads of the different countries should hold a con- 
ference to determine what measures are necessary for the 
restoration of international traffic conditions, which should 
be equally efficient as during the pre-war period. 
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This clearly implies that the restoration of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway is desirable; this railway has been closed 
to world communication since the Russian revolution. 

Referring to the reconstitution of Russia, the report 
especially emphasizes that effective collaboration of Russia 
and other nations will be difficult unless Russia whole- 
heartedly labors to restore her economic life, the basis of 
which is agriculture. Security regarding property rights 
is a necessary condition for the rebirth of Russia (the re- 
port continues), and when this comes foreign assistance will 
be available immediately. 


THE EFFECT ON THE RUSSIANS 


For several days news from Genoa reflected speculation 
about the course the Russians would follow respecting the 
proposals made by the Allied experts. Opposition was 
expected, and the prevailing view as to the effect of this 
opposition was expressed in a cable to the Christian Scicuce 
Monitor, which said the British were believed to favor 
“watering down” the Allied report. On April 14 the New 
York Times correspondent wired his paper that Lloyd-George 
had summoned the principal leaders in the conference to 
his villa, and also had invited Chitcherin and Litvinoff, 
The conversations, it was said, were mainly to advise the 
Russians that the starting point of discussion must be 
Allied ideas rather than Russian. 

Meantime, according to the Times correspondent, Ratkoy- 
sky, of the Russian delegation, had called for the reporters 
and was telling them that the Allied experts’ debt proposals 
were childish and absurd, and that the claims of Russia 
against other nations exceeded the claims against Russia, 
exclusive of war debts. Ratkovysky, the Times correspoudent 
added, suggested that faces be turned to the future, and 
that, as to the future, the Allied experts’ views correspond 
for the greater part to the guarantees given in the new 
Russian legislation. 


CONCRETE PROPOSALS 


The next day, April 15, was marked by definite expres- 
sions from the Russians as to their counter-claims in the 
debt question, and by an authoritative statement of the 
British plan for a peace agreement in Europe. 

As to the Russian claims, it was stated that Chitcherin 
had a damage claim on behalf of Russia, against the Allies 
and the United States, of 300,000,000,000 gold francs as 
against the claims against Russia totaling one-fifth that 
amount. An immediate claim was made in the Finance 
Commission of the Conference for 2,000,000,000 gold francs 
for losses alleged to have been suffered by reason of Allied 
support of Wrangel, Denikin, and Kolchak. In connection 
with these Russian claims, it was stated that Lloyd-George 
had told Chitcherin he must quit trying to offset claims 
against Russia with such huge counter-claims and recog- 
nize Russia’s pre-war debt, the debts arising from Rus- 
sia’s borrowings from the Allies during the war, and 
liability for property in Russia owned by foreigners which 
the Soviet Government had nationalized. 

As to the authoritative statement of British plans for a 
peace agreement in Europe, the New York T'imes received 
the following statement from Sir Edward Grigg, private 
Secretary to Mr. Lloyd-George: 

In the first place, the Prime Minister’s proposal absolutely 
depends on what atmosphere will result from the conference 
negotiations. This conference is for the purpose of making 
understandings among nations which will be conducive to 
peace instead of war. In the second place, the proposal will 
include no disarmament scheme, for the reason that dis- 
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armament schemes, in the British opinion, must and can 
only follow the establishment of pacific conditions. 

What the Prime Minister does hope to propose, if the 
conference succeeds, is that the thirty-two nations here 
represented frame a compact similar to the Four-Power 
Treaty signed at Washington with regard to the Pacific, in 
which they will undertake to refrain from all aggression 
and consult each other in their difficulties. The model of 
the Pacific compact is to be adhered to strictly, except for 
this, that there will be no collateral proposal to reduce 
armaments. The time for that amoung the thirty-two 
nations of Europe, in the Prime Minister's opinion, has not 
vet come. He believes that conditions for peace must first 
be established, and that following on their establishment 
the League of Nations’ Disarmament Commission and the 
National Parliament of the signatory countries will be able 
to slowly but surely effect the reduction. 

One of the principal objections to Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
scheme comes from some powers who wish to have included 
in the compact a clause providing for sanctions against any 
offending nation. To this suggestion the British are abso- 
lutely opposed. They argue that no sanctions clause was 
or needed to be included in the Pacific compact, and, further, 
that if it is included it will alter the whole nature of the 
proposal. It will serve only to divide the countries into 
groups, and instead of creating a pacific atmosphere will 
encourage the building up of armaments and the upkeep of 
armies. 

The idea of sanctions involves the very conception of the 
world which we are trying to get away from. We want to 
establish a respect for treaties among nations as a_pro- 
tection for all, as well as the large countries, and form an 
association of thirty-two nations pledged loyally to keep 
the peace. From that disarmament will follow. 


SECOND STAGE 


There had been a brief period, following the announce- 
ment of the Russian counter-claims and of the nature of 
the British peace plans, during which the cables carried 
little except widely different comments of the reporters on 
the scene. On April 17 this period of speculation and assay 
abruptly ended. Announcement was made that Germany 
and Russia the day before had signed a treaty at Rapallo, 
Chitcherin representing Russia and Dr. Walter Rathenau 
representing Germany. 

For days the conference was agitated. Immediately Mr. 
Lloyd-George was represented as indignant over the agree- 
ment, and was charged with having had secret knowledge 
of it. There were fears that the French would leave the 
conference and much discussion of the possibility that 
Germany and Russia would unite to master Europe. 


TERMS OF THE TREATY 
The following provisions of the treaty were made public: 


ARTICLE 1 


(a) The German and Russian Governments have agreed 
to settle war-time questions on the following basis: 

The German Government and the Soviet Republic recipro- 
cally renounce reimbursement of war expenses as well as 
reimbursement of war damages and also damages suffered 
by their subjects in the war territories because of military 
measures, including requisitions carried out in the enemy’s 
country. Likewise the two contracting parties renounce 
reimbursement of civil damages caused by the co-called ex- 
ceptional laws or by coercive measures by State authorities. 

(b) All legal relations concerning questions of public or 
private law resnlting from the state of war, including the 
question of merchant ships acquired by either side during 
the war, shall be settled on a basis of reciprocity. 

(c) Germany and Russia mutually renounce the repay- 
ment of expenses caused by prisoners of war in the same 
Way as the Reich renounces repayment of expenses caused 
by the internment of soldiers of the Russian army. The 
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Russian Government renounces payment of the sum Ger- 
many has derived from the sale of Russian army material 
transported into Germany. 


ARTICLE 2 


Germany renounces all claims resulting from the enforce- 
ment of the laws and measures of the Soviet Republic as 
they have affected German nationals or their private rights 
or the rights of the German Reich itself, as well as claims 
resulting from measures taken by the Soviet Republic or its 
authorities in any other way against the subjects of the 
German Reich or their private rights, provided the Soviet 
Government shall not satisfy similar claims made by any 
third State, 

ARTICLE 3 

Consular and diplomatic relations between the Reich and 
the Federal Republic of Soviets shall be resumed immedi- 
ately. The admission of consuls to both countries shall be 
arranged by special agreement. 

ARTICLE 4 

Both governments agree further that the rights of the 
nationals of either of the two parties on the other's territory 
as well as the regulations of commercial relations shall be 
based on the most-favored-nation principle. This principle 
does not include the rights and facilities granted by the 
Soviet Government to another Soviet State or to any State 
that formerly formed part of the Russian Empire. 

ARTICLE 5 

The two governments undertake to give each other mutual 
assistance for the alleviation of their economic difficulties 
in the most benevolent spirit. In the event of a general 
settlement of this question on an international basis, they 
undertake to have a preliminary exchange of views. The 
German Government declares itself ready to. facilitate as 
far as possible the conclusion and execution of economic 
contracts between private enterprises in the two countries. 


ARTICLE 
Clause 1, paragraph B, and clause 4 of this agreement 


shall come into force after ratification of this document; 
the other clauses will come into force immediately. 


The next day, while London, Paris, and Berlin rang with 
echoes of the clamor in Genoa, and while the American 
Government, besought for its views, was saying that the 
treaty was none of its business, the representatives of the 
Allied powers and of the Little Entente at the conference 
gathered and prepared a stinging note to the German dele- 
gation. The delegation was charged with bad faith in 
having dealt with Russia separately and was advised that it 
could not participate in the general negotiations affecting 
Russia, which constituted the larger part of the business 
of the conference. 


THE NOTE TO THE GERMAN DELEGATION 


The text of the note to the Germans follows: 


The undersigned powers learned with astonishment that 
in the first stage of the Genoa Conference Germany, without 
reference to the other powers assembled. has secretly con- 
cluded a treaty with the Soviet Government. 

The questions covered by the treaty are the subject of 
negotiations between the representatives of Russia and 
those of all the other powers invited to the conference, in- 
cluding Germany, and the German Chancellor himself de- 
clared at the opening session that the German delegation 
would co-operate with the other powers for a solution of 
these questions in a spirit of genuine loyalty and fellowship. 

The undersigned powers therefore express to the German 
delegation in the frankest terms their opinion that the con- 
clusion of such an agreement while the conference was in 
session is a violation of the conditions to which Germany 
pledged itself on entering the conference, 


a 
; 
; 
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By inviting Germany to Genoa and offering her represen- 
tation on every commission on equal terms with themselves, 
the inviting powers proved their readiness to waive memo- 
ries of the war and granted Germany an opportunity for 
honest co-operation with former enemies in the European 
tasks of the conference. To that offer of good will and 
fellowship Germany replied with an act which destroys 
the spirit of mutual confidence indispensable to international 
co-operation, the establishment of which is the chief aim 
of the conference. 

At all conferences unofficial conversations between parties 
are permissible, often desirable. They are helpful so long 
as they are designed to facilitate the common tasks and so 
long as the results are brought to the conference table for 
common discussion and decision. But that is not what the 
German delegates have done. 

This treaty is not subject to any examination or sanction 
by the conference. We understand that it is final and that 
it is not proposed to be submitted to the judgment of the 
conference. It is, in fact, a violation of the principles on 
which the conference is based. 

In these circumstances the undersigned do not consider it 
fair or equitable that Germany, having effected her own 
arrangement with Russia, should enter into a discussion of 
the conditions of an arrangement between their countries 
and Russia; they therefore assume that the German dele- 
gates have by their action renounced further participation 
in the discussion of the conditions of agreement between 
Russia and the various countries represented at the con- 
ference. 

(Signed) (England). 
Bartruou (France). 
Facta (Italy). 

(Japan). 

THEUNVS (Belgium). 
Benes (Czechoslovakia). 
SKIRMUNT (Poland). 
NINCHITCH (Jugoslavia). 
DIAMANDY (Rumania). 


DAYS OF RUMORS 


The next day Lloyd-George told Rathenau personally that 
Germany faced two alternatives—either she must cancel the 
agreement with the Russians or be debarred from the Con- 
ference Commission dealing with Russian affairs. Under 
pressure, the German delegation was said to be divided, one 
part feeling that the manner in which the treaty had been 
made caused a dangerous loss of prestige that more than 
outweighed the gains from harmony with Russia, and the 
other part feeling that Germany was being backed into the 
corner and must do whatever she could to aid herself. 

On the day after that, April 20, the Germans were still 
debating what to do about the note of censure, and it was 
stated that Rathenau opposed accepting the censure and 
threatened to resign. However, a feeling spread that Wirth 
and Lloyd-George understood each other, and that a way out 
would be found. Meantime the Russians sent a reply to 
the Allied debt proposals which led to conflicting reports, 
it being variously said the reply was conciliatory and was 
a refutation of the proposals. In the midst of it all, Lloyd- 
George summoned the reporters, 800 strong, and told them: 
“God's in His Heaven, and the Genoa Conference still lives, 
and is going strong.” 


THE GERMAN DEFENSE 


On April 21 Chancellor Wirth sent to President Facta, of 
the conference, a reply to the note of censure, stating that 
the Germans would not take part in deliberations affecting 
Russia and corresponding to questions settled in the German- 
Russian treaty unless invited to do so, but that the Germans 
still were interested in all Russian questions before the 
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conference not settled in the treaty. The Wirth letter made 
the following defense of the course of Germany in the 
matter: 


Germany has recognized the Russian Soviet Republic for 
several years. A settlement had, however, to be made be- 
tween the two countries with regard to the consequences 
arising from the state of war before it was possible to renew 
normal diplomatic relations. 

It was especially of importance to Germany to come to an 
understanding with Russia, because she gave an opportunity 
of establishing peace with one of the great belligerent 
powers under conditions excluding lasting debtorship and 
rendering possible, on a fresh basis, unencumbered by the 
past, a renewal of friendly relations. Germany came to 
Genoa with a hearty desire to co-operate with all the 
nations in restoring the suffering European continent and 
trusting in a mutual understanding of the difficulties of all 
parts of that continent. 

The propositions of the London Conference left Germany's 
interest out of regard. To sign them would have meant to 
call forth heavy reparation claims for Russia against Ger- 
many. A number of clauses would have led to burdening 
consequences of Czaristic war-time legislation on Germany 
alone. Repeatedly and in extensive discussions with mem- 
bers of the delegations of the inviting powers, the German 
delegation has called attention to these serious misgivings, 
but it was without success. 

Information which came to hand about these negotiations 
led to the conclusion that an agreement would be arrived 
at shortly, but that it was not contemplated to take the 
just claims of Germany into regard. Upon this the German 
delegation were left with no doubt that they were forced to 
pursue their own interests alone, as otherwise they would 
have come into a position of being confronted in the com- 
mission by a draft which was unacceptable to them, but 
which was already agreed upon by a majority of the dele- 
gates on the commission. 

This course of action most clearly shows that the German 
delegation did not proceed te negotiations with Russia from 
lack of solidarity, but from compelling reasons. 


THE RUSSIAN REPLY ON DEBTS 


On the same day clarification of the Russian debt situa- 
tion came, when the Russian reply to the proposals of the 
Allied experts was made public and was found to be some- 
what conciliatory. It expressed willingness to recognize the 
debts, provided Soviet Russia were given financial assistance’ 
and diplomatic recognition. The note follows: 


The Russian delegation has examined with the greatest 
care the proposal of the Allied governments, as set forth in 
the official note of April 15, and at the same time has con- 
sulted with its government thereanent. 

The Russian delegation is of opinion that the present eco- 
nomic situation in Russia and the circumstances leading to 
it amply justify, in respect to Russia, the complete remission 
of all her debts, as set forth in the above-mentioned note, by 
recognition of her counter-claims. 

However, the Russian delegation is ready to go a step fur- 
ther in the quest for a solution and adjustment of differ- 
ences and to accept articles 1 and 2 and item 1 of the above- 
mentioned annex, provided that war debts and arrears in 
interest, as well as postponed interest on all debts, are writ- 
ten down and financial assistance is given Russia to help 
her to recover from her present economic state in the short- 
est possible time. 

Regarding article 3, part 2, on the subject of the above 
conditions, the Russian Government would be ready to re- 
store to their former owners the use of property, national- 
ized or reserved, under the reservation that in the event of 
that being impossible satisfaction shall be given to the legit- 
imate claims of the former owners, either by mutual agree- 
ment arrived at indirectly between both parties or in virtue 
of arrangements to be worked out during the present con- 
ference. 

Financial assistance from foreign sources is absolutely 
vital for the economic reconstruction of Russia, and so long 
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as there is no prospect of reconstruction forthcoming the 
Russian delegation does not see its way to saddling its coun- 
try with debts of which it would not be able to acquit itself. 

‘The Russian delegation wishes it clearly understood, not- 
withstanding the fact that it appears obvious in point of 
right, that the Russian Government cannot assume any obli- 
gation with respect to the debts of its predecessors until it 
has been officially recognized de jure by the interested 
powers. 

Hoping you will find the foregoing proposals will be an 
adequate basis for a resumption of discussions, we have the 
honor to be 

Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) CHITCHERIN. 


ANOTHER ATTACK ON THE GERMANS 


The next day the Russians were dropped and the Germans 
were censured again. Something like a crisis developed be- 
enuse the French, who had been genuinely alarmed over the 
possibilities of the German-Russian understanding, con- 
tinued to object to Germany discussing the Russian question 
in the conference. The Big and Little Entente powers and 
Portugal agreed to write Germany that they assumed that 
in the German note of defense the Germans meant that they 
would keep out of the Russian discussion in the conference. 
In this letter the ten signatories also advised Germany that 
they reserved the right to declare null and void any clause 
in the Russian-German treaty that may be recognized as 
contrary to existing treaties. 

Both Germany and Russia objected to the powers who had 
signed the Treaty of Versailles assuming the right to limit 
their treaty-making powers, but on April 23 it was an- 
nounced that, after long discussion and frequent communi- 
cation of the Germans with the Russians and the Italians, 
the Germans had decided to accept in silence the rebuke 
contained in the second note from the Entente nations. On 
the same day Lloyd-George warned France not to call too 
often on the British for aid in such matters as the second 
note to Germany. He said that if the British public con- 
cluded that co-operation with the Allies led to continuation 
of feuds in Europe, they would be less disposed to continue 
co-operation. 


THIRD STAGE 
RUSSIAN DEBTS AGAIN 


With censure of Germany finally completed, the conference 
turned again, on April 24, to Russia, and it was stated that 
the Allied experts were preparing an ultimatum for sub- 
mission to the Russians. There had been an unsatisfactory 
conference between the experts and Krassin and Ratkovsky, 
of the Russian delegation. The two Russians had said Rus- 
sia was willing to recognize pre-war debts, but must have a 
moratorium; also there must be cancellation of war debts, 
recognition of private obligations only if guaranteed by the 
Czarist or Soviet Government, and, for foreigners who had 
been deprived of their property, either use of it or equal 
value, but no damages for losses. Linked with that was re- 
newal of the demand for a loan and for diplomatic recog- 
nition. 


RUSSIA'S SIDE SHOT AT POLAND 


In the midst of the talk about an ultimatum to Russia 
respecting the financial questions, Russia’s delegation again 
created a sensation in the conference by sharply taking to 
task Poland for joining in the note to Germany censuring 
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the latter for her treaty with Russia. Chitcherin wrote the 
Polish delegation that, apart from any question of justifica- 
tion for the stand of the nations who censured Germany and 
asked her to keep out of the discussions on Russia, the rea- 
soning that was applied to Germany applied with even more 
force to Poland, because Poland and Russia, on March 18, 
1921, at Riga, entered into a much more concrete and defi- 
nite treaty than the one between Russia and Germany. 
Chitcherin also said that it was incomprehensible that a 
government which had recognized the Soviet Government 
de jure should take part in a movement designed to prevent 
the Soviet Government from making treaties with other gov- 
ernments. He intimated that Poland's course was in viola- 
tion of the treaties between Poland and Russia. 


LLOYD-GEORGE POINTS TO DANGERS 


By April 26 difficulties were apparent in all directions. 
The experts still were at work on the ultimatum to Russia: 
Germany was feeling the bitterness of the enforced accept- 
ance of censure, and Premier Poincare, of France, had made 
a speech at Bar-le-Duc of bellicose nature with reference to 
France's policy, in case Germany failed in her May repara- 
tion payments. Lloyd-George, who had called a meeting of 
the signatories of the Versailles Treaty, to be held in Genoa 
in a fortnight, to decide upon action should Germany default 
(his move being designed to prevent drastic action by 
France), talked in alarmist mood to American and British 
correspondents about the European situation. He compared 
Europe to seething racial lava. 

The next day dispatches from Genoa continued gloomy, 
although it was reported, somewhat vaguely, that Premier 
Benes, of Czechoslovakia, had completed the draft of a non- 
uggression pact that met the views of Lloyd-George, who 
had consistently urged such an agreement, and that also 
satisfied the French. Unanimous agreement upon the pact 
wus predicted unless the conference collapsed from other 
causes. The cause of the gloom, despite apparent progress 
in the negotiations over the non-aggression pact, was the 
Russian situation. It was understood that the Allies had 
completed their ultimatum, and it was reported that the 
Russians, openly defiant, were threatening to bolt the con- 
ference. 

On April 28 the cables conveyed the impression that the 
tension was somewhat less. Concretely they told, not of the 
submission of the ultimatum to Russia that had been dis- 
cussed and was supposed to be framed, but of the separate 
formulation of Russian proposals by Great Britain and 
France, which Barthou, the French leader, held were recon- 
cilable. The French proposal, the reports said, dealt with 
restoration of Russia's agricultural and industrial strength, 
in connection with full payment of Russia’s war debts and 
return of private property to foreigners. The British, it was 
said, paid more attention to credits, and were willing to 
scale Russia's war debts, and to agree that foreign owners 
of private property be given the use of it, instead of insist- 
ing upon actual return of the property. 


PREAMBLE OF OFFER TO RUSSIA 


On April 29 news came out of Genoa that the Allied 
powers had agreed on the preamble of a joint offer to Rus- 
sia. That substituted a concrete idea for the conflicting 
reports that had appeared in the preceding few days. The 
text of the preamble explained the conditions in Russia and 
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the desire of other nations to aid in improvement, if debts 
were acknowledged and foreigners assured safety and fair 
treatment, and continued: 


Capital will flow into Russia the moment confidence is re- 
established. All countries represented at Genoa emphasize 
their desire to help in reconstruction. Business men fear 
the loss of their capital if invested in a country deprived for 
the moment of normal means of production, but the moment 
‘the first pioneers succeed they will be followed by others. 

Several European countries have decided to institute an 
international consortium, with an initial capital of £20,000,- 
000, which capital may seem inadequate for the vastness of 
the work to be accomplished; but it must be remembered 
that this capital is provided by the national corporations of 
each country. Behind this capital are the whole financial 
resources of each country ready to finance any enterprise 
approved by the international corporation. Besides, some 
of these countries are in a position to advance large sums to 
their nationals who will undertake to trade with Russia or 
establish themselves in Russia for this purpose. 

In addition to this, individuals who can prove that their 
enterprises are properly guaranteed in Russia will be able 
to obtain credits from their own national banks. In Great 
Britain the Trade Facilities Act guarantees capital or inter- 
est for financial enterprises overseas. This act might be ap- 
plied to Russia, there being £25,000,000 available, which the 
British Parliament may be induced to increase. There is 
also in the English system credit in order to facilitate the 
exportation of English goods, whereby transactions are guar- 
anteed up to £26,000,000, of which £15,000,000 can still be 
disposed of. 

France cannot contribute financially at the present mo- 
ment because expenditures must be sustained for the recon- 
struction of her devastated regions. The French Govern- 
ment, however, has accepted the Cannes principle of French 
participation in the international consortium for a share 
equal to the British participation. France can offer Russia 
seeds of every kind. 

Arrangements already have been prepared for sending to 
Russia several thousand tractors, with the necessary per- 
sonnel, and also veterinary stations and stations for vege- 
table pathology and agricultural chemistry. France offers 
1,200 locomotives, 25,000 trucks, and 3,500 railway coaches. 
A special company might be formed for the purpose of lend- 
ing rolling stock and caring for its upkeep and repair and 
supplying the necessary technical personnel. 

French industrial leaders, who in great numbers contrib- 
uted to enrich various parts of Russia, might restart their 
factories the moment they receive the necessary guarantee, 
when they will undoubtedly find in France or abroad the 
necessary capital and also the technical personnel that would 
be needed. 

Italy will subscribe 20 per cent of the capital of the inter- 
national consortium and is ready to support any enterprise 
aiming at re-establishment of land and water transportation. 
She is also ready to organize the sale of her goods in Rus- 
sia. Italian agricultural organizations are ready to co-op- 
erate in the resurrection of agriculture in Russia, while their 
technical personnel will participate in the revival of Russian 
industries. 

Japan also offers assistance, granting a credit of 8,000,000 
yen to the Russo-Japanese Development Company. Besides, 
she intends to carry out any other projects which she con- 
siders necessary to facilitate commercial relations between 
the two countries. 

The Belgian Government has passed a special appropria- 
tion of 250,000,000 frances in order to facilitate exportations. 
The greater part of this sum is available and can be utilized 
to help Russia. The Belgian Government has decided to 
submit to Parliament a bill allowing Belgian financiers to 
participate in the international consortium in the proportion 
of 20 per cent of its capital. 

Finally, if modifications in the present Russian régime be 
such as to restore confidence in workmen, engineers, and 
capitalists, it is certain that private initiative will find in 
Belgium the enormous sums necessary in order to repair, 
reconstruct, and restart Belgian factories and mines in Rus- 
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sia, for which it is estimated 1,000,000,000 francs will be 
necessary. 

Time is an indispensable factor for the reconstruction of 
Russia, but what is important is to begin. The moment the 
first impulse is given, the moment the first pioneers establish 
themselves in Russia, letting the world know that they are 
successful, others will follow them, all the more numerous 
—- the road to Russia has been closed for such a long 
time. 


ARTICLE ONE OF OFFER TO RUSSIA 


On April 380 the British and French were still in conten- 
tion, the reports stated, over portions of the Allied proposals, 
but the Associated Press cabled that article 1 had been 
agreed upon, and quoted it as follows: 


In accordance with the terms of the Cannes resolutions, 
that all nations should undertake to refrain from propa- 
ganda subversive of order and of the established political 
system in the territory of another State, the Soviet Govern- 
ment will not interfere in any way in internal affairs and 
will refrain from any action which might disturb the terri- 
torial and political status quo in other States. 

The Soviet will also suppress attempts in its territory to 
assist revolutionary movements in other States. The Soviet 
Government will use its whole influence to assist in the res- 
toration of peace in Asia Minor, and adopt an attitude of 
strict neutrality between the belligerent powers there. 


ARTICLE TWO OF OFFER TO RUSSIA 


On May 1 announcement was made of completion of the 
Allied proposal as to Russian debts. Linked with it were 
reports that the Russians would reject it; whereupon the 
British would deal separately with the Russians and the 
French would stand upon the offer, a division between Brit- 
ain and France being created thereby. In this connection, 
reports were sent out of Genoa that British interests had 
obtained from Soviet Russia enormously valuable oil con- 
cessions. An American angle was given the reports bearing 
on the debts by statements that Chief Justice Taft would 
be asked to name the chairman of the mixed arbitral com- 
mission intended to control debts owed by Russia to foreign 
interests. 


The text of article 2 of the Allied proposals follows: 


In conformity with the Cannes resolutions, the Russian 
Soviet Government recognizes all public debts and obliga- 
tions contracted or guaranteed by the Russian State, that is 
to say, by the Imperial Russian Government or the Russian 
Provisional Government, toward foreign powers. 

‘aragraph 1. Bejing desirous of facilitating the immediate 
reconstruction of Russia and the rehabilitation of her credit, 
the creditor powers are willing to make no claim on Russia 
at present, either regarding capital or interest for the pay- 
ment of advances made to the Russian Government during 
the war. 

Paragraph 2. The Allies can admit no liability for the 
claim against them set up by the Russian Soviet Government 
for joss or damage suffered during the revolution in Russia 
since the war. 

Paragraph 3. When an arrangement has been concluded 
between the Allied and Associated Powers for the liquida- 
tion or rearrangement of war debts, the Allied governments 
will submit to their parliaments measures for reducing or 
modifying the amount due by the Soviet Government on 
similar lines and with due regard to the economic and finan- 
cial condition of Russia, but these measures will be condi- 
tional on renunciation by Russia of the claim mentioned in 
paragraph 2. 

Paragraph 4. Where responsibility for liabilities contracted 
by the Soviet Government or its predecessors toward foreign 
nationals has been assumed by the foreign government, the 
liabilities will be treated on the same footing as private 
debts. 
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Paragraph 6. The preceding provisions of this clause will 
not apply to balances standing to the credit of a former Rus- 
sian Government in any bank situated in a country the gov- 
ernment of which has made advances to a former Russian 
Government or assumed responsibility for any Russian loan 
floated in that country between August 1, 1914, and Novem- 
ber 7, 1917. Such balances shall, without prejudice to the 
rights of third parties, be transferred to the government 
concerned. The liability of the Russian Government with 
respect to war debts shall, pro tanto, be reduced. 

Special clause regarding Rumanian deposits in Russia. 
The Soviet Government will restore to the Rumanian Govy- 
ernment the deposits made at Moscow by the said Rumanian 
Government, 

On May 2 the Allied proposal or ultimatum was sent to 
the Russians, but it lacked the signature of the Belgians and 
earried a reservation on behalf of the French, who still 
fought for the absolute return of private property that had 
heen confiscated. Next day Chitcherin indicated that the 
Russians would reject the Allied document, but would not 
bolt the conference. They planned a counter-proposal, it 
was indicated—demanding a big loan, objecting to any in- 
terference with their economic system, insisting upon recog- 
nition, and refusing to return confiscated property, though 
willing to grant compensation. 

At the time of going to press, the definite outcome of the 
situation could not be forecast. Nearly one month of the 
conference had elapsed and Russia was still a mystery and 
a problem—and still in the center of the stage. 


THE INCREASING MONEY VALUE OF 
PEACE WITH JAPAN 


If the theory that history is a series of economic reactions 
has even measurable merit, the heavy weight of human im- 
pulse in both the United States and Japan should be on the 
side of peace between those two countries, judging by a dis- 
cussion of trade statistics that recently appeared in the 
Japan Times Weekly. 

Those figures show that the United States and Japan have 
a value for each other in time of peace that far overbal- 
ances any advantage that the most imperialistic jingo in 
either country has been able to picture as a result of the 
war between the two nations, written about so frequently 
and often so carelessly. 

Indeed, the figures seem to demonstrate with rare force 
the idiocy of war, even from the most selfish national view- 
point, and to reveal a natural support of great power for 
the Four-Power Treaty, in so far as that is designed to keep 
the United States and Japan at peace. 

The discussion in the Japan Times Weekly is by Umeo 
Mogami and is based on data supplied by Baron Bunkichi 
Ito, a son of the late Prince Ito. Baron Ito is head of the 
commercial section, Japanese Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Mr. Mogami’s article follows: 


Kven a casual observer will not fail to notice a wide dis- 
crepancy in the aspect of trade relations between Japan and 
America, if he compares the situation that obtained before 
the war with what followed at the close of the war. Notable 
is the growth of the trade relations between the two coun- 
tries and the remarkable increase of the imports from 
America to this country after the European war. Particu- 
larly noteworthy is the rapid growth of imports from 
America to this country, which is a matter that calls for 
special attention. 

The war has worked a remarkable change in the trade 
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situation and relations among the nations of the world. 
For instance, Japan's trade with South Africa and South 
America has attained a sudden development throughout the 
war in marked contrast with what obtained before the war, 
while the reverse was the case with her trade relations with 
European countries, particularly warring countries, which, 
as a matter of course, declined on account of the war. 
Quite unmolested and unaffected were her trade relations 
with America, India, and China, which continued to make a 
steady development year after year throughout the pre-war, 
war, and post-war periods, 

Particularly steady development was attained by her 
trade relations with America in recent years, as may be seen 
from the following trade returns of this country: 


FOREIGN TRADE SINCE 1913 


(Figures in thousand yen) 


Exports and With 
Year. imports. America. Percentage. 
1,361,891 306,881 23 
1,186,837 208,310 2 
1,240,756 306,676 2 
3,680,248 1,156,154 33 
4,272,331 1,593,438 


As may be seen from these statistics, the value of Japan's 
trade with America during the past nine years has been 
steadily increasing at the rate of between 22 and 37 per 
cent, as against the total value of the foreign trade of the 
empire for each year. The proportionate rate of the value 
of the trade with America as against the total value of the 
foreign trade of this empire was 24.5 per cent, on average, 
for the three years just preceding the outbreak of the 
European war, which figure increased to 29.3 per cent for 
the four vears during the war, and suddenly swelled to 36.0 
per cent in the two years and nine months after the close 
of the war. 

This seemingly striking sudden growth of the trade in- 
terests after the termination of the war is a proof testifying 
to the strong foundation of the trade relationship between 
this country and America, and at the same time it con- 
vinces one how important is America in the commerce of 
this country and what an important position that country 
holds in foreign trade relations of this empire. 

Again, at the same time this post-bellum growth of the 
trade relations between the two countries attests to the fact 
that a very notable change has occurred in their trade 
relation since the war, in that this country, which was 
formerly in a position of a supplying country to America, 
has come to buy more goods from America than she sup- 
plies. That change in the trade relations between this 
country and America which has been brought about by 
the war has broken the record in the trade history of this 
empire since opening of commercial relationship with foreign 
countries, which was marked with the invariable excess of 
exports over imports, as far as the trade with America was 
concerned. The result of the war has completely broken 
the long record and Japan has now come to stand as a buy- 
ing country to America. From what period this reverse 
trend in the trade relations between the two countries began 
may be seen from the following trade statistics: 


JAPAN-AMERICA TRADE 
(Figures in thousand yen) 


1921 (January to September)........ 330,552 429,899 
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The reverse of the situation in the trade relations between 
this country and America became visible in 1918, as is shown 
in the preceding statistics, but when closely examined it will 
be found that it actually began as early as 1915, shortly after 
the outbreak of the European war 

The total value of the foreign trade of this country for 
1917 resulted in an excess of exports over imports to the 
extent of over 567,000,000 yen; and if we suppose that the 
trade of this country with America was progressing at the 
same rate as that of 1915 in favor of the exports, the trade 
with that country in 1917 must have resulted in an excess of 
exports to the extent of over 333 million yen. The result 
was, however, otherwise and the trade account with America 
for that year resulted in an excess of only 118 million yen, 
about one-third of the supposed figure. 

This attests to the fact that the trade relations between 
this country and America was already shifting in favor of 
imports at that time and imports from America were stead- 
ily increasing over exports from this country. 

The following year, however, witnessed a setback, the 
trade account with America resulting again in an excess of 
exports over imports to the extent of over 61 million yen. 
But next year witnessed an enormous excess of imports of 
over 300 million yen, the trade relations between the two 
countries thus showing a wide disparity as compared with 
what obtained in the pre-war time. 


EUROPE AFFECTED 


In the time before the outbreak of the European war the 
principal merchandise imported to this country came from 
Europe and played an important position in the import trade 
of this empire. That paramount position in the import 
trade of this country was, however, taken by the merchan- 
dise from America during the war. It is an interesting 
question whether this state of affairs will continue long in 
future; and, viewed from the unparalleled wealth of natural 
resources in America, her geographical proximity to this 
country, and the consequent less cost involved in transporta- 
tion of goods and the short time required in transit of mer- 
chandise, America has greater advantage than European 
countries in the future expansion and development of her 
export trade with this country, which may thus be said to 
possess very strong foundation and rationally be destined to 
attain greater development in future. 

Moreover, international trade relationship, unlike indi- 
vidual relationship, is not subject to so frequent and easy 
changes; and, in view of these and other circumstances, it 
may be justly calculated that the Japan-American trade re- 
lations will continue to develop in future under the existing 
conditions, namely, with constant growth of imports from 
America to this country. Whether this state of things is a 
welcome phenomenon or not from an economic viewpoint is, 
of course, another question, which calls for a serious con- 
sideration. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IMPORTS 


As stated, the import trade of this country with America 
has been progressing at the rate of 17.8 per cent. on an aver- 
age, during the three years preceding the ovtbreak of the 
war, as against the total yearly volume of import trade of 
the country, which rate increased to 28.9 per cent during the 
following four years and to 36.4 per cent during the two 
years and nine months after the close of the war. In other 
words, the volume of imports from America after the war 
increased to about two times of that before the war. 

The value of the imports from America in 1912 was ap- 
proximately 127 million yen, which figure gradually but 
steadily increased throughout the subsequent years till it 
swelled to an enormous amount of 873,170,000 yen in 1910. 

Meanwhile it should not be overlooked that this astound- 
ing rapid progress and development of the trade relationship 
between the two countries has at its bottom opportunity and 
the growth of actual economic capacity of this country. If 
we closely examine the details of the merchandise imported 
from America, we find that most of them are what consti- 
tute the foundation of our manufacturing industry, as raw 
material inseparable to the development of the national in- 
dustry of this country, as a glance at the following statistics 
for the past three years will convince. 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 
Principal Merchandise Imported from America 
(Figures in thousand yen.) 
1918 1919 1920 


Cotton, raw and ginned......... 205.106 286,112 339.164 
Building material.......... Same 16,417 24,252 23,827 
7.387 18.4857 19,083 
Sulphate of ammonium, coarse 

T2387 8.125 10,253 
Automobiles and parts.......... 7,561 10.544 10,460 
Rolling stock and parts......... 3,487 6.765 6,773 
5,614 4.898 6.363 
Caustic soda and soda ash...... 11,373 8.905 5,67h 


Of these articles, iron, petroleum oil, and automobiles are 
almost all of them imported to this country from America, 
the importation thereof from elsewhere being very limited. 
Again, about a half of raw and ginned cotton imported to 
this country from abroad which feeds Japan's most impor- 
tant manufacturing industry—cotton spinning industry—is 
imported from America. The rate of the import of this 
particular article in 1914 was about GO per cent from India 
and about 25 per cent from America, the remainder coming 
from other sources; but with the recent shifting of the qual- 
ity of yarn produced in this country from thick quality to 
thin quality, more American cotton is being used in Japanese 
cotton mills and the growth of consumption in favor of 
American cotton has naturally resulted in gradual increase 
of the import of American goods. 


MACHINERY BROUGHT IN 


The gradual increase of the import of iron, iron manufac- 
tures, and machinery from America is another feature of 
the post-bellum growth of the Japan-American trade rela- 
tions. Before the war, the bulk of iron and iron manufae- 
tures imported to this country came from England and Ger- 
many; but, consequent upon the changed situation brought 
about by the war, most of those articles now come from 
America. 

The same is the case with caustic soda, soda ash, dyestuff, 
and paints, which are all imported to this country from 
America in ever-increasing quantities. 

Japan produces no raw material worth specially mention- 
ing. except silk, and it is a matter of great significance that 
Japan looks to America for the supply of the bulk of raw 
material so important to her manufacturing industry. It 
may be said that, in a sense, America has control of Japan's 
industrial life. 

Still, closely examining the kinds of articles imported 
from America, it will be found that except those of pure raw 
material which is unobtainable in this country, there are 
many articles which can be produced in this country if our 
manufacturing industry attains proper development and 
import of which can be stopped by means of self-supply in 
such eventuality. This is a matter that calls for serious 
consideration of our countrymen. 

Thus reviewed, it will be seen that the remarkable devel- 
opment of Japan’s import trade with America after the 
European war is partly attributable to the rapid progress 
of the manufacturing industry of this country and partly 
to the expansion of American export trade, which has taken 
the place of European export trade with this country. This 
latter fact, though partially due to the paralyzed condition 
of industries in European countries through the great war, 
speaks a volume for the great activities attained by Ameri- 
can industries after the war. In the meantime it also 
proves that Japanese industry has not as yet attained a 
stage of self-reliance, but is still in a state dependent upon 
other countries. 
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CIVIL WAR IN CHINA 


Notwithstanding the education in Chinese affairs which 
the American public, and particularly that part of it which 
is close to Washington, gained from the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament and on Far Eastern Questions, the 
effect upon China’s future of the recent fighting between 
General Wu Pei-Fu and General Chang Tso-Lin is difficult 
to gauge. Even the Chinese experts in Washington are more 
or less puzzled and qualify any predictions they make. 

There is a widespread feeling that Wu's rather unexpected 
victory was a victory for the right element. Men like Dr. 
John Dewey, speaking from personal contact with men and 
conditions in China, have praised the character and the 
patriotic aims of Wu, while at the same time Chang has 
been repeatedly described as an ex-bandit and has been 
charged frequently with having been, if not now, in the pay 
of Japan. 

But whether victory for the man usually regarded as rep- 
resenting the best element in China’s politics will work out 
advantageously for China, in the maze of conflicting inter- 
ests that envelop the land, is not absolutely certain. Whether 
Wu will hold and increase his power, and whether, if he 
does, he will rise superior to the selfish weaknesses that so 
often have destroyed the usefulness of Chinese leaders, re- 
mains to be seen. 


WU’S PERSONAL TRIUMPH 


As a personal triumph, bearing in mind the good reports 
of him, Wu's victory was one to stir the imagination. He 
fought almost a lone battle against many enemies. A scholar, 
and sometimes a poet, who studied military science when he 


saw how China had suffered at the hands of Japan, he had 


become the great military chieftain of central China. From 
time to time his alliances changed. Lately it became ap- 
parent that Chang, war lord of Manchuria and North China 
generally, was bent upon his destruction. Seon afterward 
it appeared that Dr. Sun Yat Sen, President of the South 
China Republic, of which Canton is the seat, was sympa- 
thetic with Chang, as a means of getting rid of Wu. At the 
same time it appeared that the Peking Government, the rec- 
ognized, if feeble, government of China, was largely under 
Chang's influence. Against all of that and some smaller 
enemies, Wu has triumphed, and Chang, whom tradition had 
made a sort of Chinese Napoleon, is in retreat, his army 
smashed. 


TROUBLE IN APRIL 


The first serious notice that war was really at hand in 
China came about the middle of April. The President of 
China, Hsu Shih Chang, appealed to the military leaders to 
compose their differences, arguing that China was losing the 
benefits of the Washington Conference because of the differ- 
ences within the nation—and, indeed, it later was reported 
that there had been suspension of the plans to begin the 
studies of questions of customs, extraterritoriality, removal 
of foreign troops, and so on, that had been provided in the 
Washington Conference. 

Apparently, no one paid attention to the pleas of the Chi- 
hese President. He may not have expected them to be 
heeded. In the same dispatch in which his plea was re- 
ported it was stated that Chang was sending 70,000 troops 
southward from Mukden, to be quartered near Peking. Co- 
incidentally Wu was mobilizing troops in his section of 
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China and watching Peking more and more closely. These 
movements continued about 10 days, with new signs appear- 
ing almost constantly that the rivals would not be content 
with gestures. 


CONFLICTING CHARGES 


Chang was reported to have said that he was determined 
upon a unified China, and that with Wu out of the way it 
would be possible to bring together the North and South 
governments and other interests. From Wu's friends came 
vigorous charges that while Chang was moving toward a 
unified China, it was to be a China unified under him as 
monarch or dictator. The setting up of a Chang dynasty 
was forecast in the event Chang had his way; and, in rela- 
tion to that, attention was directed to Chang's old record 
and to the charges that he was affiliated with Japan. 


THE BATTLE 


On April 29 news reached the world from Peking that the 
two leaders had gone to battle almost at the gates of the 
city; that approximately 100,000 men were engaged on each 
side, and that reinforcements were being brought up. In 
many aspects the battle was one of modern warfare, includ- 
ing the use of fighting airships. Complicating the signifi- 
cance of this news somewhat was other news on the same 
day from Shanghai that naval forces of the South China 
Government had captured a large part of the naval forces 
of the Peking Government. Apparently, this naval battle 
meant conflict between two elements favoring Chang; but 
some of the observers held that the Peking situation was 
not dependably favorable to Chang, and that President Sun 
Yat Sen had served Chang's interest, in addition to advane- 
ing his own cause against the Peking Government, in the 
capture of the latter’s boats. 

Within 24 hours it was seen that the fighting between Wu 
and Chang was on a greater scale than in previous warfare 
between rival Chinese military chieftains. The battle line 
was miles in extent, artillery was constantly engaged, and 
contact between combat troops was continuous. Martial 
law was proclaimed in Peking, and President Hsu Shih 
Chang issued proclamations demanding that Wu and Chang 
withdraw their armies, insisting that the police take ade- 
quate measures to maintain order in the city and emphasiz- 
ing the duty of protecting the lives and property of for- 
eigners. Foreign diplomats and military and naval attachés 
were in frequent conference as to steps necessary to guard 
against danger to their nationals. 

During all of this time when the fighting was on, the in- 
formation as to the way it was going was highly favorable 
to Chang, possibly because of the tradition of his masterful- 
ness; but when the smoke began to clear away it was found 
that Chang’s army was beaten and disorganized and ref- 
ugees were clamoring for admittance into Peking, the gates 
of which had been closed against them. 

When the victory was with Wu and Chang’s army, sup- 
posed to have been composed largely of mercenaries, was in 
flight, great precautions were taken to protect the lives and 
property of foreigners outside Peking. Looting and pillage 
by stragglers was feared. The American Government was 
advised that Rear-Admiral Strauss had landed a detachment 
of 150 marines to augment the American forces that were 
guarding the Peking-Tien Tsin Railroad, which is the ave- 
nue of escape from Peking to the sea, and under the Boxer 
Protocol must be kept open for the use of foreigners. Min- 
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ister Schurman also advised the State Department that he 
had sent part of his legation guards to Tung Chow, near 
which an important American mission school is located. 
With these precautions taken by the Americans and sim- 
ilar ones by other powers, the world settled down to await 
the developments of Wu's victory. In this cownatry, Ma Soo, 
commissioner of the South China Republic, issued a state- 
ment on May 7, in which he said the civil war in China had 
only begun, He discounted the importance of Wu's success. 


WHAT SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES SEES 
AHEAD 


On April 21 the British Ambassador, Sir Auckland Geddes, 
delivered an address at the dinner of the Pilgrims Society 
which attracted widespread attention. It was a composite 
of hard-headed sense and spiritual vision and understand- 
ing. After “digging” the newspaper correspondents who had 
found many plots behind the scenes in the Washington Con- 
ference and saying that the absence of controversy in Anglo- 
American relations is symptomatic of the general trend in 
all international affairs, the Ambassador continued : 


The other day it was my good fortune to stand on the 
brink of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. At first I felt 
my mind oscillating between the impressions that the bishop 
and the cowboy must have respectively received when, ac- 
cording to popular tradition, they were moved to character- 
istic utterance: “Mysterious and wonderful are Thy works, 
© Lord!” said the bishop; but the cowboy, “What a hell of 
a hole!” As I continued to gaze into that mighty chasm, I 
felt that I was face to face with Nature’s parable of our 
post-war world. It was morning. There to the south, be- 
hind me, stretched, mile on mile, the desert and the plains 
and the little tree-clad hills, through which we had just 
come. There, to the north, before me, across the canyon, 
thirteen miles and more away, was the other edge of the 
level earth, more than a thousand feet higher than that on 
which we stood, tree-clad, green, and smiling in the sun, 
while from its sharp-cut edge streams of water sparkled, as 
they plunged into the gloomy depths. 

As the parable translated itself, I saw mankind toil 
through the desert years and over the shady, tree-clad hills 
of pleasant custom and seeming permanence, suddenly to be 
faced by a deep, a dark, a rugged chasm, cut through its life 
and across its onward patch by the greatest stream of hu- 
man anguish and passion that has ever been. 

It seemed to me in my reverie that I could hear the rank 
and file of humanity clamor that they would walk immedi- 
ately in the northern woods that looked so green, so pleas- 
ant, and so cool; that they and their fathers had always 

yaulked on the broad land; that they were not going to 
clamber down any cliffs or risk themselves on any zigzag 
trails, and that the canyon could have no real existence, be- 
cause nothing so monstrous, so strange, so awful, had ever 
been met by them before. 

In my day-dream little companies of silent men and 
women began to detach themselves from the shouting, gib- 
bering throng and painfully to work their way down narrow 
ledges into the canyon. <As the sun rose higher and flooded 
the mysterious recesses with light, I could, as it were, see, 
far down, little bands of men and women ferry across the 
swollen river, where it flowed a mile or more below, and 
some, the most courageous, begin to scale the opposing 
heights. And yet beside me clamoring multitudes still 
seemed to repeat shibboleths that had gained currency 
among their fathers when they journeyed on the plains. It 
was remarkable that most of the talkers were sure that if 
it were not for the evil disposition of certain groups of their 
fellows all would have been across and among the pleasant 
trees long ago. 


And the Canyon paid no attention, but remained majestic, 
wonderful, palpably silent, and Nature’s parable ended. 

That is where we are today. Some of us—the majority, 
perhaps—hover on the brink of the Grand Canyon of our 
nation’s lives, unwilling, unable, to summon the courage re- 
quired to face the exertion and discomforts of the journey 
from the dead past to the new future; but some, the minor- 
ity, are hard at work cutting safe trails for the timid feet 
that must follow. 

Look round the world as it is today. Listen to what 
hordes of men are saying. Do you not hear the old shibbo- 
leths? Can you not hear on every hand denials that there 
is any need to depart from the ancient customs and the well- 
tried ways? Whereas the truth is that the whole world has 
to pass through a dark valley of economic shadow, and that 
there was never such need for courageous leadership as now. 

The great war has washed away, so that they are as if 
they had never been, great stores of wealth accumulated by 
thrifty generations. Some wealth, it is true, has been 
swirled by the flood into pockets and potholes round which 
men gather to squabble and fight; but most of it is gone be- 
yond recall, like the snows of yesteryear. The world as a 
whole is poor, and only by the work and thrift of genera- 
tions will its wealth be restored. At such a time, especially, 
it seems to me, no nation can gain anything by being on less 
than good terms with any of its neighbors. I cannot see 
that aught is to be gained by continuing to demonstrate that 
there would have been no canyon to cross but for the evil 
disposition of this group or of that. To my mind, it is ab- 
surd to attempt to demonstrate that the canyon in our lives 
would have been filled up long since but for the continuing 
evil in the disposition of this other group or that. 

My whole instinct, and I believe it is the true inspiration, 
is to say, “The canyon is there. None of us can be so happy 
as we might, nor so prosperous as we might, until all are 
across. Come, let us get together. Let us help one another. 
The descent is perilous. The river at the bottom, which we 
all have to pass, is still in flood. Its waters are laden with 
the boulders of hatred and the grit of jealousy. At the best, 
there is danger at its crossing. The ascent of the other side, 
we know, will try the stoutest heart and call for steady 
heads and concentrated purpose. Why should any try to 
eut another’s rope or block another's path?” 

It is in that spirit that for two years I have labored to 
represent in your great capital the nations which constitute 
the British Empire. It was in that spirit that the delegates 
of the British Empire assembled last autumn under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Balfour, as he then was, at the invitation of 
President Harding, to do what was in their power to make 
the Conference of Washington a success and a mark for all 
time in the passage of humanity through the economic shad- 
ows of the war. It was in that spirit, I am glad to testify, 
that your distinguished Secretary of State met and led the 
conference in all its sessions. It was that spirit, reflected 
in all the deiegates, that made the conference what it was, 
the most successful of all the international meetings that 
have as yet concluded their labors. It is in the same spirit 
that the representatives of my country have gone to the con- 
ference that is now in session. 

I beg of you, gentlemen, to see that, in so far as in you 
lies, all international undertakings which you can influence 
are conceived and executed in that spirit. 

It is only necessary to listen to some of the rantings that 
assail our ears to learn that there are those’ who believe 
quite otherwise. Nor are such men the possession of any 
one country or the product of any one race. Though their 
name is legion, I think their power diminishes; but it will 
not cease until those who see plainly what should be done 
stand forth and in no uncertain tones tell the common people 
the naked truth, that the old ways are not suited to the new 
times; that there is a deep and a dark canyon which all 
must pass; that prosperity will only be found beyond its 
other brink, after all are across, and that none is so strong 
but he would do better with a helping hand. 

It is my belief that the organization of friendship among 
the nations necessary to give effective expression to that 
spirit will come best and come most quickly if it be based 
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upon mutual respect and understanding between the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. We are at once very similar and very 
dissimilar, but in our ultimate ideals of democratic govern- 
ment, of world peace and international justice, we are in 
essence identical. It surely should be more easy for us to 
co-operate than for any other pair of great peoples. But, 
though it would be a great end, I would not seek Anglo- 
American friendship and co-operation as an end in itself, 
but rather as a means to that greater end, the frank and 
friendly co-operation of all the free peoples of the earth. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you for the great 
honor you have done me this evening. I thank you for giv- 


ing me this opportunity to speak to you a second time, at 
the end of two years, and I thank you, too, for the good, the 
vreat work that the Pilgrims Society of New York has done 
to foster Anglo-American understanding alike when = the 
weather seemed squally and now when it seems set fair. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CO-OPERA- 
TION IN RUSSIA 


In the May 8 issue of Commerce Reports, the weekly sur- 
vey of foreign trade, published by the Department of Com- 
merce, L. J. Lewery has an informative article on the decay 
and revival of co-operative effort among the Russian peasants 
under the Soviet régime. The article follows: 


The agricultural co-operative unions were probably the 
most potent and universally ramified factor of rural eco- 
nomic life in pre-war Russia. They were rapidly consoli- 
dating the interests of the entire agricultural population of 
the country, and, through organizing production and selling. 
they were gradually doing away with the greatest handicap 
of the Russian peasantry—the small local middlemen, who 
stood between the peasants and efficient farm management. 

Classified by the nature of their functions, the co-oper- 
ative associations, as they existed before the Bolshevist 
régime, were divided into three basic forms: 

(1) Consumers’ or purchasing co-operatives, which main- 
tained stores and supplied all sorts of goods for the current 
needs of the peasantry. Their operations developed rapidly 
after 1910. From 393 local organizations in 1910, with a 
turnover of 2% million gold rubles, their number grew to 
1,713 in 1915, with a turnover of 22 million rubles. At the 
present time, with compulsory or automatic membership of 
the whole population, introduced by the Soviet Government, 
the number of local organizations exceeds 17,000. 

(2) Credit co-operatives, built up by the more prosperous 
and well-to-do classes of the peasantry. These were financed 
by the State and by private banks, and issued loans to 
individual peasant homesteads for specific economic objects, 
such as purchase of implements, seed, fertilizer, etc. There 
were more than 14,000 local credit associations and about 
200 unions of these associations, the network covering the 
entire country. 

(3) Producing co-operatives, represented chiefly by a 
strong group movement in the dairy domain and in the 
potato-starch trade. The Siberian Union of Dairymen, one 
of the greatest unions in Russia. was adversely affected by 
the war and was abolished by the Soviet Government, but 
Was re-established toward the end of 1921. 

The three groups of co-operatives worked hand in hand 
and were represented on the central board of the co-oper- 
ative unions, which was known as the “Centrosoyus.” They 
had several provincial banks and one great bank at Mos- 
cow—the Moscow Narodny Bank. Their indebtedness to the 
State and private banks was wiped out before the war and 
they accumulated substantial reserve funds, which were 
taken over by the Soviet Government and which depreciated 
together with Soviet currency. 


SOVIET POLICY TOWARDS CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The Soviet authorities attempted to nationalize the co- 
operative associations and convert their free business activi- 
ties into those of a governmental institution. By the decree 
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of March, 1919, all citizens of Soviet Russia were assigned 
to local territorial branches of the co-operative unions and 
all the officials of the organizations were appoimen by the 
government. By a subsequent decree of January 1920, the 
Soviets merged all the various kinds of co-operative unions 
by making of them all sections of the consumers’ co-oper- 
atives; in other words, the problems of production, ameliora- 
tion, and credit were subordinated to those of consumption. 
These measures led to the whole co-operative movement fall- 
ing into complete decay. The peasantry lost confidence and 
interest in their local unions, since these became to them 
Soviet Government organs pure and simple. In March, 1921, 
Lenin publicly admitted the error of the Soviet policy to- 
ward the co-operatives and shortly after that there was 
issued the decree of April 7, which largely restored the 
elective principle in the management of the unions. Like- 
wise the old ramifications of credit and ameliorative unions 
were brought back to life. The membership, however, still 
remains automatic for all citizens, and the branches are 
framed along territorial lines. 

The representatives of the old Centrosoyus abroad at first 
refused to recognize the central board in Russia as reorgan- 
ized by the Soviets. The former controlled considerable 
stores of all sorts of merchandise in Europe and America 
and funds deposited in London and New York branches of 
the Narodny Bank. The International Co-operative Associa- 
tion likewise would not deal with the new central board, but 
recognized only the representatives of the old Centrosoyus. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN NEW AND OLD CENTROSOYUS 


In view of the emancipation of the co-operative unions 
from government control by the decree of April 7, 1921, an 
agreement was reached in Berlin in January, 1922, between 
the old representatives of the Centrosoyus and the delegation 
sent there by the newly elected central board at Moscow, 
which board included practically all the leaders of the co- 
operative movement who had been removed by the Soviet 
authorities in 1919. By virtue of this agreement the repre- 
sentatives of the old Centrosoyus transferred all the assets 
and liabilities of all the foreign organizations formerly con- 
trolled by that organization to the new Moscow Centrosoyus, 
which henceforward will be the one and only organization in 
the field. They relinquished the right to represent the 
Russian Central Union of Co-operatives abroad, and pub- 
lished a proclamation to all co-operative workers in Russia, 
as well as abroad, to place no obstacles in the way of the 
work and future development of the Centrosoyus. Part of 
the stores they had held abroad, to the amount of £200,000 
sterling, are already on their way to Russia. Negotiations 
are now in progress regarding the stores held in New York 
to the value of $700,000, 

The reorganized Centrosoyus will operate independently 
of the London branch of the former government-controlled 
Central Co-operative Union as organized by Krassin—the 
“Arcos” (Ltd.). 

There is some divergence of opinion between the former 
representatives of the co-operatives abroad as to the extent 
to which the present Centrosoyus is or is not controlled by 
the Soviet Government. These representatives, while sur- 
rendering their authority, stores, and funds, have in general 
declined to transfer their services or to pledge their alle- 
giance to the reorganized Moscow Centrosoyus, because they 
do not believe in the principle of compulsory membership 
and certain other features of the administrative régime 
retained from the period of complete Soviet control. Others, 
and among them the vice-president of the old central board, 
believe that every possibility now exists to mold the activi- 
ties of the organization, and that the time has arrived for 
them to join forces with the new Centrosoyus. 

The International Co-operative Association has recognized 
the new Centrosoyus at the Brussels conference, and its dele- 
gation has arrived at Moscow, together with a delegation 
of the largest co-operative in the world, the English Society 
for Wholesale Purchase, of Manchester, which will take up 
the question of opening credits to the new Centrosoyus. It 
is reported that the German Nord-Ost Co. closed a contract 
with the Moscow Centrosoyus, on the strength of which the 
latter will be extended a credit in goods to the amount of 
500 million marks. The Centrosoyus will pay in Russian 
raw materials. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Tue Greek LeGatTion has made public an unusual 
and stirring appeal by a little group of educators in a 
distressed country to a more numerous group in a pow- 
erful country. The appeal is from the ancient Univer- 
sity of Athens to the universities of America. It is that 
the men who make the universities of this country come 
to the aid of Greece against the decisions reached in the 
late Paris Conference on the Near East, in which Great 
Britain, France, and Italy participated and agreed to 
allow the Turk room in Europe again. 

The men of the University of Athens wrote their fel- 
lows of the American universities that they had read 
“with profound amazement the note from France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, in which it is proposed to replace 
under Turkish sovereignty territory extending from the 
Mediterranean to the Straits, with its center ‘the illus- 
trious and historic capital of the Turk.” They con- 
tinued : 

This solution would surrender to tyranny and massacre 
those identical Christian populations which took arms on 
the side of the Allies and fought against Turkey, this latter 
country having declared war on them. Thanks to the efforts 
and sacrifices of the Hellenic arms, those populations for the 
past three years have enjoyed full liberty. 

The University of Athens strongly protests against such a 
decision, which violates all recent treaties, threatens civil- 
ization, and is in contradistinction to the principles for 
which the World War was fought and which provided for 
the liberty of enslaved peoples. Moreover, such a decision 
disregards the solemnly admitted doctrine, according to 
which populations once liberated are never to be resubjected 
to the tyranny of Turkey. 

The University of Athens, appeals to the universities of 
America and prays them to raise their voices in defense of 
justice, and to exert their influence on diplomacy anew, so 
as to prevent the perpetration of such an outrage against 
civilization and humanity. 


THE FIRST CASE, which is really not a case, to come 
before the Permanent Court of International Justice 
will be presented shortly. The American correspondent 
of the International Labor Office at Geneva (which also 
is a creature of the Treaty of Versailles) has been ad- 
vised that the Permanent Court will be called upon to 
determine the competence of the Labor Office to exercise 
certain functions. The issue is whether the Labor Office 
is competent to deal with questions relating to agricul- 
tural labor, and, if so, what is the extent of its compe- 
tence in such matters? The French Government has 
raised the point. The Labor Office has been proceeding 
upon the theory that it was competent in this respect and 
has been making agricultural studies. It has relied on 
the authorization in the treaty to study “industrial life 
and labor.” The French Government is in doubt and 
has called upon the court to decide. 


On May 6 A MEMORIAL was presented to Secretary 
Hughes, on behalf of the Federal Council of Churches, 
asking that the United States become a member of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. It was 
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stated that the memorial will be sent to President Hard- 
ing and the Senate later. The memorial was presented 
by Dr. John H. Finley, Bishop William F. McDowell, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; Bishop Alfred Hard- 
ing, of the Protestant Episcopal Church; the Rev. Dr. 
James E. Freeman, of Washington; James G. McDon- 
ald, of New York; Dr. William Adams Brown, of New 
York, and William Knowles Cooper, of Washington. 
The following sent regrets that they could not be present 
on the occasion of the presentation of the memorial: 
President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University ; Presi- 
dent John Grier Hibben, of Princeton University; Dr, 
Henry Van Dyke, Henry W. Taft, Kermit Roosevelt, 
and Samuel Gompers. 

The statement accompanying the memorial, which al- 
luded to the work of Elihu Root in organizing the court 
and the membership of Dr. John Bassett Moore, said: 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
sees in the Permanent Court of International Justice not 
only the fruition and consummation of many decades of 
American discussions, plans, and desires for international 
peace through justice based on law, but also the promise of 
a larger and truer righteousness and justice among the na- 
tions, a step forward in the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God among men. It believes this court will promote the 
development of a well-considered body of international law 
and the substitution of reason, justice, mutual good-will and 
universal lay in place of the crude and savage methods of 
war or threats of war in maintaining even legitimate and 
vital national interests. 

It understands, through the careful inquiry of its Com- 
mission on International Justice and Good-will, that par- 
ticipation in the court is open to any nation mentioned in 
the Annex to the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is 
informed that 45 States have already become members and 
supporters of the court, of which 18 nations have indicated 
their acceptance of the jurisdiction of the court as ‘obliga- 
tory in any or all of the four legal categories enumerated.’ 


LITTLE IS KNOWN on this side of the water of the new 
State of Jugoslovakia, except that it is one of the prod- 
ucts of the Paris Peace Conference that remains on the 
lap of the gods. But the London, Morning Post paints 
a pretty picture of a land that occupies a large portion 
of the map of modern Europe; that thrills the traveler 
with the beauty of its hills and the fertility of its val- 
leys; that raises crops so thick that they seem to make 
music in their happy growth; and that has a fine, up- 
standing peasantry—hardy mountaineers and sturdy 
men of the farming valleys. And the traveler who made 
the word picture added, for good measure, it produces 
two things in perfection, soldiers and pigs, than which 
he argues there are worse foundations on which to build 
a new State. 


Tue New Srupenr has reached the table, organ of 
the National Student Forum. Number 1, volume 1, is 
a distinctly readable issue. There are discussions, very 
well done, of such topics as academic freedom and the 
work of the Intercollegiate Liberal League, and there is 
a lively editorial, in which Mr. Edison and his ways with 
college men and women are handled deftly and pleasur- 
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ably. There is more than a suggestion of active intelli- 
gence in the first issue, and, what is not always found 
in similar papers, there is evidence of knowledge of how 
to handle the mechanics of publishing, for The New 
Student is as easy to look at as to read. The editor is 
Amy S. Jennings and the associate editors are John 
Rothschild and Evelyn Orne. There is a board of edi- 
torial advisers, composed of some of the abler editors of 
the country. The price for those not members of the 
National Student Forum is $1 per year. 


Secretary Hoover's STATEMENT to President Hard- 
ing, announced at the White House some weeks ago, that 
the work of feeding the famine-stricken in Russia was 
well in hand, and that additional funds are not neces- 
sary, is vigorously challenged by the friends of Soviet 
Russia, which describes itself as a working-class relief 
organization. Under date of April 24 this organization 
issued a statement of which the following is a salient 
part: 

On April 17th Secretary Hoover is understood to have ad- 
vised President Harding and his Cabinet today that it was 
probable that not all of the $20,000,000 appropriation pro- 
vided by Congress for Russian relief would be needed. 

Mr. Hoover is reported later to have stated to the Presi- 
dent that he considered that the “famine in the Volga Valley 
was now under control.” 

Mr. Hoover may have his own sources of information. 
However, there are other more authentic sources from most 
reliable authorities which contradict the statement of Mr. 
Hoover. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen on April 9th stated in the 
New York World that “it is inevitable that 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 people must starve to death. The famine has de- 
veloped into dimensions which surpass anything the Soviet 
Government and others had thought possible.” 

The area stricken by the famine contains 33,000,000 peo- 
ple. Of this number, according to Mr. Hoover, 3,000,000 
children and several millions of adults are being fed. Dr. 
Nansen gives the American Relief Administration credit for 
feeding 1,000,000 children, which number will probably be 
increased to 2,000,000, and two to three million adults. It 
is apparent, therefore, that 28,000,000 people still face 
starvation. 


THE GENERAL ASSUMPTION that the banking interests 
sympathize with Great Britain in her differences with 
France over reparations and reduction of land arma- 
ments is somewhat upset by a recent issue of the Bache 
Review, published by J. S. Bache & Co. weekly. An 
article in this publication supports Premier Poincaré in 
his statement as to France’s position with respect to the 
Genoa Conference. It holds that, France having de- 
clared in the preliminaries of the conference that neither 
reparations nor disarmament should be discussed, “it is 
perfectly proper for France to insist that this original 
program be carried out.” 

Adding that M. Poincaré is equally logical in his basic 
stand upon the reparation terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
and that an effort is being made in this country to make 
the demands of France appear militaristic, the Bache 
Weekly approvingly quotes the following from a recent 
number of the review put out by Samuel Montagu & Co., 
of London: 
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Dr. Wirth’s speech on the recent proposal of the Repara- 
tions Commission and its reception in the Reichstag leave 
much to be desired. Dr. Wirth appears to be so obsessed 
with the “burdens” of his own people, whose houses have not 
been demolished, whose mines have not been systematically 
flooded, whose factories are intact, whose machinery has not 
been smashed, and whose lands have not been poisoned, to 
give much consideration to the plight of France and Bel- 
gium, who are bowed by the burden of providing homes for 
their people and rehabilitating their territories, devastated 
by war and wanton destruction. 

France has already disbursed some ninety milliards of 
frances, and she has prospective commitments of a further 
100 milliards during the next eight years. In addition to 
providing interest on these enormous amounts, to say noth- 
ing of their eventual reimbursement, she owes America with 
accumulated interest a sum estimated at $3,634,700,000, be- 
sides her sterling debt to Great Britain, some £600,000,000. 
What a striking contrast to Germany, who has practically 
no foreign debt. 


THE OPIUM poppy, according to our United States 
consul at Alexandria, has been cultivated in Egypt from 
a very early date, especially in the Kena Province, 7! 
per cent of which is under opium-poppy cultivation. In 
1918 the Egyptian Government issued a decree prohibit- 
ing the cultivation of the opium poppy in order to in- 
crease the production of cereals. The result was a 
marked increase in the price of opium, reaching $90 a 
pound in the Province of Kena during the summer of 
1920. The Egyptian Government controls the cultiva- 
tion of opium because formerly it was being sold for 
native consumption with bad effect. The prospects for 
a large crop during the present year are not bright. 


Tue Sovier GoverNMENT has requisitioned church 
treasuries for the relief of the famine-stricken. The 
requisitions have been opposed by the Most Reverend 
Dr. Tikhom, Patriarch of all Russia, and by Archbishop 
Nikandei, in consequence of which these reverend gen- 
tlemen are now on trial before the Supreme Revolution- 
ary Tribunal. As pointed out by an Associated Press 
dispatch, this trial constitutes a picture of the clash of 
ages-old tradition with the revolutionary spirit of today. 
During the trial the State prosecutor addressed the 
Patriarch, to whom millions bend the knee, as “Citizen 
Balaivin,” asking him his business and whom he ruled. 
Dr. Tikhom calmly replied, “I rule the faithful of Rus- 
sia, and also the church, and therefore church property, 
which cannot be taken by any one but God.” Asked 
whether he was aware that by appealing to the faithful 
to sacrifice only certain property he was exciting the 
masses against the government, and therefore making 
himself responsible for possible bloodshed, the Patriarch 
answered, “This is not my business. I am only follow- 
ing the canonical laws and protecting the rights God 
gave me to protect.” Reminded that millions of famine- 
stricken were dependent on the issue, Dr. Tikhom re- 
plied that this was not his business, but the business of 
the government. 


Tue TAcNA-ARICA CONTROVERSY, hanging over from 
the war of 1878-83 between Peru and Bolivia on the one 
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side and Chile on the other, is now before the conference 
being held in Washington upon the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Harding. The war ended with the Treaty of An- 
con, in 1883, by the provisions of which a plebiscite was 
to have been held within ten years to determine the 
status of the Province of Tacna-Arica. The countries 
not being able to agree upon the method of holding the 
plebiscite, Chile has remained in actual possession of 
the territory. The conference being held in the Pan 
American Union Building at Washington, D. C., opened 
Monday, May 15, Secretary of State Hughes presiding. 


THe EXNpowMENT for International Peace 
plans to rebuild the devastated town of Fargniers, in 
the Department of the Aisne, France. Commenting 
upon this decision of the Endowment, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University and Director 
of the Division of Intercourse and Education of the 
Endowment, says: 

After consultation with the officials of the French Govern- 
ment and with the European Bureau of the Carnegie En- 
dowment, a definite and detailed plan has been accepted to 
provide for the reconstruction of a typical French commune 
destroyed by the war. On the recommendation of M. Lon- 
chenur, minister for the devastated regions in the ministry 
of M. Briand, the town of Fargniers, in the Department of 
the Aisne, has been chosen for the purpose. 

The Aisne is the most completely devastated of all the 
departments of France, and Fargniers is an excellent ex- 
ample of a ruined town. Nothing of it remains except the 
ground on which it was built. Before the war it had 5,000 
inhabitants. It now has fewer than 1,000, living in holes in 
the ground and temporary sheds. The conduct of its people 
during the war was heroic in the extreme. The town was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre. 

It is situated a few hundred meters from the main line of 
the Nord Railway, running from Paris to Brussels and Liege, 
and is about eighty miles from Paris. It is not far from the 
important stations of Tergnier and St. Quentin, which are 
express stops, and therefore is readily accessible for those 
who may wish to visit it. 

The center of the proposed reconstruction, to be called 
Place Carnegie, is about one kilometer from the railway sta- 
tion. The mayor of Fargniers, M. L’Herondelle, who 
deeply interested in ‘the plan, has arranged for the transfer 
of title to the land needed for the purpose. This land is to 
be provided by French authorities. 

All the chief roads of the district, including the Route Na- 
tionale, will meet at the Place Carnegie. This will be laid 
out as a small open park. Surrounding this park, four pub- 
lic buildings suitable to the needs of a small community will 
be erected by the Carnegie Endowment. These buildings 
will be the Mairie, or town hall: the Postes et Télégraphes, 
or post-office; the Bibliothéque de la Ville, or town library, 
and the Lavoir et Bains, or public laundry and baths. 
These are the four buildings most needed for the upbuild- 
ing, health, and satisfaction of the population of a small 
French commune. It is also hoped to construct two or more 
well-planned and practical, model dwellings for small fam- 
ilies. These buildings will be erected under the supervision 
of government architects and engineers. It is intended that 
they shall serve not only the Commune of Fargniers, but 
also as examples to be followed in the reconstruction of 
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France. 


According 
to the official estimates, the cost of this reconstruction will 
be about 1,600,000 frances, or $150,000. 


other communes and villages throughout 


Dr. JOANNES GeENNADIUS, familiar to readers of the 
ApvocaTE OF PrEAcE for his illuminating articles on the 
Near East, has presented to the American School of 
Classical Studies, at Athens, his famous private library, 
consisting of some thirty thousand volumes, which 
library is now at the home of Dr. Gennadius, in London, 
The value of this collection is estimated to be $250,000, 
It represents fifty years of discriminating and scholarly 
collecting. By the terms of the gift, the treasures will 
be accessible for the free use of the learned men of all 
nations. This library, added to the collections already 
acquired by the American School at Athens since its 
foundation, in 1881, will make Athens more than ever 
the mecca for all interested in rare editions of the Greek 
classics, for Dr. Gennadius’ library is said to be the 
completest collection of works pertaining to Greece in 
all the periods of its history. We are informed that 
there is a collection of some forty thousand engravings 
and photographs in this invaluable gift relating to 
Greek history, archwology, customs, and the fine arts, 
and an unusual collection of materials relating to the 
Greek war of independence and to the diplomatic history 
of Greece, 

Dr. Gennadius was born in Athens in 1844. He en- 
tered the Greek diplomatic service in 1871, became 
Minister to Great Britain in 1885, and after an interval 
was reappointed to that post in 1910. He has received 
many decorations and degrees, and has written exten- 
sively on subjects pertaining to Greece. He was retired 
from the Greek diplomatic service after the armistice of 
1918 with the title of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the first class, 


Tue INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNton will hold its twen- 
tieth conference in Vienna, beginning August 28, 1922. 


Tue Peace Commirree of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends has just issued its annual report and, 
as usual, it is an encouragement to the peace workers. 
The committee has been at work throughout the vear 
pamphleteering, sending their messages not only to other 
members of their faith, but to religious newspapers, 
chambers of commerce, and labor unions. By speakers 
and by literature they have endeavored to present the 
bases of their religious objections to war. Some 10,000 
copies of Albert Russell’s “Quaker Challenge to a World 
of Force” have been circulated. Speakers have ad- 
dressed numerous meetings and -literature has been 
widely circulated, more than 100,000 leaflets, flyers, and 
pamphlets altogether. For several months leaflets were 
distributed through more than thirty of the State 
branches of the W. C. T. U., and requests for peace and 
disarmament matter were filled from many parts of the 
country. Peace-essay contests have been held, with the 
result that more than one hundred boys and girls have 
taken part in them. The committee has contributed 
funds to the support of the Friends’ Disarmament Coun- 
cil, the American Union against Militarism, the New 
York Clearing House for the Limitation of Armament, 
and to Gilbert Bowles’ peace activities in Japan. The 
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Yearly Meeting has contributed about $81,500 to the 
American Friends’ Service Committee for the relief of 
persons suffering from the effects of war. Many gar- 
ments ‘have been made and forwarded to the needy in 
Europe. A Friends’ Disarmament Council has been or- 
ganized, representing the peace committees of the Five 
Years’ Meeting, of the General Conference Friends, and 
of the Yearly Meeting, the object being to unify and 
make more effective the work of American Frieyds for 
peace and disarmament. This report, signed by M. Al- 
bert Linton, chairman, and William F. Wickersham, 
secretary, closes with these words: 

The work that faces us in the immediate future seems to 
be to join whole-heartedly with people who are striving for 
world peace from economic, political, humanitarian, or re- 
ligious motives, and to urge in all promising fields our 
Quaker conviction that war is morally wrong, that it con- 
tradicts the whole spirit of Christ’s example and teaching, 
and that Christ’s way of justice and good-will is practicable 
and makes for true progress as no other way can. 

More specifically, let us present our conviction to our 
fellow-Christians as effectually as we can: let us also work 
for the ratification of the Washington Conference treaties 
by the Senate, and let us particularly emphasize the fact 
that, when the agreements of the Washington Conference 
are accepted by the nations involved, the security of our 
country will not depend upon its army and navy, but upon 
international agreements and the international court, and 
still more upon dealing so justly and generously with other 
nations that the conscience of the world will support its 
actions. 

The Washington Conference has practically guaranteed 
us ten years of peace. Ours is the problem of extending this 
term indefinitely, of abolishing war; ours the opportunity 
that has come to no former generation. 


Tue INTeRPARLIAMENTARY UNION has invited the 
twenty Latin American republics to form group mem- 
berships in the Union. The American Group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union—Senator William B. McKin- 
ley, President—is urging the importance of accepting 
this invitation. At a tecent gathering in Washington, 
attended by practically all of the ministers and ambas- 
sadors of the Latin American States, President MeKin- 
ley pointed out that the Interparliamentary Unior is 
entering upon the thirty-third year of its existence. He 
showed that the purpose of the Union is to develop the 
practice of arbitration in general and of peaceful rela- 
tions between nations. He went on to show that groups 
of legislators from the various parliaments can render 
genuine help to international right-mindedness by means 
of mutual acquaintance and conference, which the Inter- 
parliamentary Union aims to make possible. It is un- 
necessary that these representative groups should meet 
in an official capacity; it would probably be better for 
them to meet unofficially. The diplomats present showed 
no little interest in Senator McKinley’s remarks. They 
are now taking up the matter with their respective gov- 
ernments. The Interparliamentary Union will hold its 
— conference in Vienna, beginning August 28, 
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The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has reported 
favorably a resolution submitted by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
providing for a revival between the United States and 
Austria and Hungary of the former extradition treaty 
with the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and for the re- 
vival with Hungary of the ancient copyright protective 
treaty. Advice and consent of the Senate to the revival 
of the treaties would be given by the resolution, which 
was asked for in a confidential message from President 
Harding. The committee took no action on the plan for 
negotiation of a new extradition treaty with Germany. 
This, it is explained, is in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment, the resolution affecting the treaties with Austria 
and Hungary being provided for in the peace treaties. 


Jounx Basserr Moore, member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The Hague, has been 
named by our government as American representative 
on the international commission of jurists to amend the 
laws of war. This is the commission which was created 
by the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament. The place and the time for the meeting of 
the commission, to be determined by the United States, 
have not yet been fixed. The commission is charged 
with the duty of considering the following questions : 


“A. Do existing rules of international law 


cover new methods of attack or defense resulting from the 


adequately 


introduction or development, since The Hague Conference 
of 1907, of new agencies of warfare? 

“B. If not so, what changes in the existing rules ought to 
be adopted in consequence thereof as a part of the law of 
nations?” 

The commission is authorized under the resolution “to re- 
quest assistance and advice from experts in international 
law and in land, naval, and aérial warfare,” 
its conclusions to each of the powers represented in its mem- 


and is to report 
bership. Those powers thereupon shall confer as to the ac- 
ceptance of the report and the course to be followed to secure 
the consideration of its recommendations by other civilized 
powers, 

Another resolution provides that the commission shall not 
review or report upon the rules or declarations relating to 
submarines or the use of noxious gases and chemicals al- 
ready adopted by the powers in the Armament Conference. 


Ir Tue ALLIES ComMPEL the Greek army to evacuate 
Asia Minor, it is reported that plans are now on the way 
for the organization of the Micrasiatic Army—an or- 
ganization by means of which it is proposed to carry on 
the work of the Greek army and to maintain for the 
Christian population of Asia Minor the hard-earned lib- 
erties which they thought they were about’to enjoy. The 
people of this Asiatic littoral do not propose to submit 
to Mustapha Kemal Pasha, “the greatest despot of mod- 
ern times.” It may result in the formation of an Ionian 


Republic without official relations with Athens, but 
backed by the approval of the Greek people. The Micra- 
siates have addressed an appeal to the government at 
Athens and to the several political parties, in which they 
say: 
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Micrasiatic Hellenism, after long and cruel slavery, has 
at last seen the aurora of its liberty, thanks to the heroism 
and sacrifice of the Hellenic army. It was with a grievous 
heart that it followed the discussions of the great powers, 
who contested the sacred rights of its liberty and life. 

The National Micrasiatic Defense, in behalf of the nation, 
makes appeal to the patriotism of the National Assembly not 
to abandon the Greeks of Asia Minor, who for 3,000 years 
have constituted part of the Hellenic family. 

The Hellenism of Asia Minor proclaims, in this sacred and 
critical hour, that it is firmly determined to defend its hearth 
and religion and will readily sustain any sacrifice necessi- 
tated for strengthening the national army. 


The special correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor says of the situation: 


The whole Greek and Armenian press unanimously backs 
up the new patriotic organization and declares that any at- 
tempt to evacuate Smyrna will be confronted by the obsti- 
nate armed resistance of 1,000,000 Christians. 

The Greek paper Esperini said: 


Greece is ready to put into action any decision of the Al- 
lies, save that of the evacuation of Smyrna. It was not for 
the sake of conquest that we occupied Asia Minor: we came 
here for the purpose of delivering the oppressed Christians 
from Turkish despotism. 

Greece accepts the proposition of armistice; but the enemy 
does not show any tendency to do the same. They want 
Thrace and Smyrna back unconditionally. But we want to 


declare to the Turks that their wish will never be fulfilled; . 


this is our national pact. In addition, we want to tell them 
that we will not be contented with that. In the near future 
we will proceed to declare the union of the occupied terri- 
tories to the mother country and enlarge our dominion. The 
Greek sword and cannon will stay firmly in the places where 
they are, and, if it be necessary, they will proceed to chas- 
tise the enemy. 

Ye Greek people, be reminded that Asia Minor will never 
be evacuated. Such a measure would be a blow to our na- 
tional existence and magnanimity. Let us today be more 
optimistic than we were yesterday. Let us have unshakable 
confidence in our king and government. This is and will be 
our last word. 


Residents are anxiously awaiting the return here of Gen- 
eral Papoulas, who is looked for daily, from a visit to Athens 
to hold a conference with government officials relative to the 
entire situation in Asia Minor. At the time of the departure 
of General Papoulas the situation was not considered any 
too satisfactory, but recent developments have made almost 
chaotic a situation that was only troubled. 


LETTER BOX 


Epitork OF ADVOCATE OF PEACE: 


In your letter to Mrs. Mead and Mr. Dole you express the 
opinion that the position of the American Peace Society in 
our late war, namely, that “the clarion, unmistakable call 
to every one of us in America was to end the war by win- 
ning it,” was the position of “sanity.” It was the same 
position as that of the Carnegie Peace Foundation, which 
took for its motto “Peace through victory.” You state that 
position in other words thus: “There comes a time when 
war, beating at the doors of a nation, can be overcome in 
but one of two ways—by succumbing to the enemy or by 
defeating the enemy.” 

Will you allow me to question the “sanity” thereof, in the 
hope that you will defend it or—far better—recant? 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
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Another view of the matter is that of Dean Inge of St. 
Paul's, London, who said recently: “We used to think that 
the war was caused by an abstract demon we called Ger- 
many and the Germans called Russia or France. Now we 
are beginning to realize that we were all stark mad to- 
gether.” 

Dean Inge’s opinion is in harmony with numerous wise 
judgments of war. William James called war “the whole- 
sale organiation of irrationality and crime.” John Hay 
called it “the most ferocious and futile of human follies.” 
Rousseau, writing of the rulers of his day, whose war- 
making he attributed to stupidity rather than wickedness, 
said: “They do not need to be good, generous, disinterested, 
public-spirited, humane. They may be unjust, greedy. put- 
ting their own interest above everything else; we only ask 
that they shall not be fools, and to this they will come.” 

It is not the horror of war, but the foolishness of it, that 
seals its doom. There is a principle of rationality immanent 
in mankind. Common sense will prevail some time. And 
common sense cannot tolerate collective homicide. Human 
life as the condition for the development of personality is 
the most precious thing in the world. The wholesale 
slaughter of men by fellow-men, the starvation by blockade 
of millions of men, women, and children, the destruction of 
the means of life—in a word, war—seems to be the utmost 
reach of irrationality, the acme of stupidity. 

There is only one conceivable exception to this proposi- 
tion, one conceivable justification of war, and that is that 
a certain amount of war will prevent a greater amount 
which cannot be prevented in any less costly way. While 
war is intrinsically the most injurious procedure men ever 
engage in, of course a short war, restricted in extent, is 
not so bad as a longer and more extensive war. If by one 
war a worse war is averted, the lesser war is justified. I 
can imagine no other rational defense of war. Capital 
punishment is similar. If it saves lives that would other- 
wise be taken. it is justified. 

As to capital punishment, the legal and orderly killing of 
murderers, the evidence appears to be that it proves morally 
degrading to the community that employs it and tends in 
the Jong run to cheapen human life rather than to protect 
it. What is the verdict of experience as to the effectiveness 
of war in preventing future war? Certainly the method 
has had a fair trial! After ten thousand years of war 
comes the World War, the most extensive and destructive 
of all. War has not brought forth peace, but has repro- 
deduced itself in forms ever more monstrous. 

Some time war will be interpreted aright, will be seen to 
be futile, and will be abolished. That clear insight will not 
properly be credited to war, but rather to human reason., 
By enduring the bitter consequences of folly, men learn at 
last not to play the fool; but we credit common sense, not 
folly. for the improvement. War up to the present has 
seemed to obscure the truth about war. Especially is this 
the case when war ends in victory. Victory leads to an 
unjust settlement; it blinds the conquerors with pride; it 
humiliates the defeated. Thus it tends to produce further 
war. 

As a matter of fact, there is, in the long run, but little 
difference between victory and defeat. The military issue 
is of slight importance compared with the inevitable loss 
involved in war itself. This would be more likely to be 
perceived if a war should end in a draw, a “peace without 
victory,” upon the exhaustion of both sides. In the height 
of the late war, Bernard Shaw expressed the hope that the 
killing might continue till both sides were satiated. “Our 
duty,” said he, “is to keep the Germans from conquering 
us; their duty is to keep us from conquering them.” Presi- 
dent Wilson saw with perfect clearness in January, 1917, 
that only a peace without victory could be a just. and there- 
fore stable, peace. Not three months later he called the 
nation into war and made such a peace impossible. Neither 
he nor any one else ever refuted his argument against the 
desirability of victory, of “winning” the war. Time has 
proved him absolutely correct. “All the victories of his- 


tory,” says Norman Angell (“The Fruits of Victory,” p. 
xiii), “teach that the one condition of justice in a war 
settlement is that the aggrieved party should not be in the 
position of imposing his unrestrained will.” 
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What resulted from our participation in the war? Let me 
quote those whose opinions command more respect than 


mine. Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson said in’ The Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1921: 


“America is largely responsible for our condition. The 
root of the suffering and ruin of Europe is, of course, 
the war. In the outbreak of that, it is true, America 


played no part. But she played a part, and an important 
one, in its continuance. When she entered the war in 1917, 
the idea of peace without victory was definitely abandoned, 
and the war, which would have ended that year, was pro- 
longed until the eventual complete overthrow of the German 
power by the Allies, It was prolonged by American aid, to 
the economic ruin, first of central Europe, then of all 
Europe.” 

The following is from an editorial in The New Republic, 
September 7, 1921: 

“From almost the beginning of the war we were a de- 
cisive factor therein. Had we acted promptly, either by 
accepting the challenge of the invasion of Belgium or by 
enforcing the rights of neutral trade, our action must have 
brought the war to a conclusion long before the economic 
structure of Europe was shattered. The European realized 
and the American does not, that our interposition by arms 
was brought about at the very time when both parties to 
the contest were on the point of taking our advice as to 
peace without victory. On this point serious thinkers like 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson and frivolous spectators like Colonel 
Repington are agreed, and the former makes it the basis of 
his claim of American responsibility to Europe. Just as by 
an early decision we should have shortened the war, so by 
a tardy one we prolonged it for a fatal year and a half.” 

To end a war by winning it is as logical and efficacious as 
to end a drunken spree by drinking up all the whiskey within 
reach. Doubtless a war stops when one party to it) is 
utterly exhausted. and doubtless when the strong drink is 
all swallowed the drinking stops and sebering begins. 
Drunkards sometimes reform, but oftener they drink them- 
selves to death. The more they drink, the less likely their 
reformation. Likewise the intoxication of war tends to 
develop a tradition and a popular attitude favorable to war. 
Is there any doubt that our participation in the war set 
back the cause of peace in our country indefinitely? That. 
at any rate, will prove to be the case unless those who 
favored the war see that they made a mistake. If they 
persist in the notion that our participation was the part of 


sanity, there will have to be future war to teach the 
necessary lesson. 

There are hopeful signs. The Christian churches of 
America almost unanimously supported the war. Now 
many Christian men see clearly that in justifying war they 
were untrue to the spirit of Christ. From the Federal 


Council of the Churches of Christ in America goes forth the 
exhortation: “Let us insist that war is an unmitigated curse 
to humanity and a denial of the Christian Gospel. Let us 
declare plainly that in every war the Son of Man is put to 
shame anew, and that every battlefield is a Calvary on which 
Christ is crucified afresh.” 

Despite your present state of mind. T shall cherish the 
hope that ere long the ApvocaTEe or PEACE, organ of the 


venerable American Peace Society, will render a great 
service to the good cause for which it stands by the clear- 
ress and vigor with which it will expose the terrible 


blunder, the immensurahble crime against humanity. of which 
we were guiltv in entering the war. Alas, the resources 
that might beve been used to heal the wounds of the broken 
peoples of Eurepe were poured out only to add to their 
woes! Here at home the principles of democracy were 
abandoned, dissent was denied a hearing, our hundred 
millions of people went crazy, more crazy even than the 
European belligerents. Recriminations are useless, but it is 
high time for men of intelligence to see the truth »bout the 
War and to speak it. Every man likes to save his face, I 
know. But it is better that a man should save his soul! 


In the future, perhaps not very distant, when war has 
been abolished as the futility, the barbarity, the idiocy that 
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it is. the historian of our times will be amazed and amused 
to read of a peace organization that sent forth a “clarion, 
unmistabable call to end the war by winning it,” and of an- 
other that made “Peace through victory” its motto. He will 
note how each group that succumbed to the war mania 
rationalized its folly in accordance with its most cherished 
principles, 


Henry PINKIIAM, 


sROOKLINE, MaAss., April 19, 1922. 


REPLY 


We appreciate Dr. Vinkham’s communication and thank 
him net only for his expression of views, but particularly 


for the paragraph which reads: 


“There is only one conceivable exception to this proposi- 
tion, one conceivable justification of war, and that is that a 
certain amount of war will prevent a greater amount which 
cannot be prevented in any less costly way. While war is 
intrinsically the most injurious procedure men ever engage 
in, of course a short war, restricted in extent, is not so bad 
zs a longer and more extensive war. If by one war a worse 
war is averted, the lesser war is justified. To can imagine 
no other rational defense of war. Capital punishment 
similar. If it saves lives that would otherwise be taken, 
it is justified.” 


is 


So far as the author criticizes the AbvocATE or PrAcE, it 
seems to us that he has in these words answered the criticism 
with a sutlicing completeness..—Tie Eprror, 


Aran. 20, 1922. 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dean Sirs: We are thinking of what may be obtained now 
under this Administration. The fruits of the Washington 
Conference are garnered. What next? 

It will be conceded that. whatever may be expected in 
some future time, there is no hope for our entry into the 
League of Nations with the Senate as now composed. Still 
less is there hope for a new and continuing association of 
nations, for if it could pass the Senate with the required 
two-thirds vote (which admits of the gravest doubt). it 
certain that the nations of Europe would not forsake the 
going League to join it. 

But is there not encouragement to believe that this Ad- 
ministration would welcome an earnest expression from the 


is 


people in favor of our becoming a party to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice? And if the President pro 
poses it, are there not good reasons to believe that two- 


thirds of the Senate would ratify it’ 

With these thoughts in mind and stirring our hearts, this 
committee (one of the youngest and far from the most im- 
portant) is taking the initiative in writing to much older 
and more important societies to very respectfully request 
an interchange of views as to the advisability of united and 
continuous action in favor of our early participation in the 
court. 

Counsel or suggestion from your society will be esteemed 
of great value. 

Very sincerely yours, 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS OF 


Pusniciry 

Wortp Prace., 
CuARLES H. Ricuarps, 

Necretary. 


IN THIEF 


We desire to express our personal and hearty approval of 
the suggestions of the foregoing letter. 

ALTON R. Parker. 

S. Parkes CApDMAN. 

(ino. HAVEN 
LeEWISOILN, 
MELVILLE Forest. 

SAMUEL COLcorD, 
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THe Great ADVENTURE AT WASHINGTON. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
dex and illustrations. 


By Mark Sullivan. 
Pp. i-xi, 1-290, in- 


Mr. Sullivan, one of the newspapermen who watch things 
in Washington, has done an excellent service in giving the 
public this book on the Washington Conference three months 
after the close of this fateful gathering, for his pictures of 
men and happenings, of the processes which were used to 
achieve results, and his conclusions should be read while the 
popular mind still is fresh and impressionable. And the 
popular mind should be the popular mind not alone of these 
United States, but of Europe and all the civilized world. It 
will do the balance of the world good to see, through Mr. 
Sullivan's eyes, what was done at Washington and how it 
was done. And if at times he sees overly enthusiastic, a 
tired and disillusioned world will make ample discount and 
yet be profited. 

In the first few chapters Mr. Sullivan describes the incal- 
culably important opening sessions of the conference, in 
which Mr. Hughes submitted the American proposals, and 
the way in which they were received by the several delega- 
tions and by the press of this country and the world. <A 
necessary part of this description is incidental pen portraits 
of the men who spoke in Washington for the great nations, 
and these will have an interest of their own for the reader, 
for they are done in the meticulously faithful and truth- 
seeking manner that is Mr. Sullivan's habit and strength as 
2 journalist. In natural sequence this description of the 
Hughes proposal and of the first few days of the conference 
leads to description of the initial differences between the 
French delegation and others over the question of land arma- 
ments, and therein will be found surprising and informative 
statements made from the secret records. 

In the latter part of the fourth chapter, captioned “France 
Says ‘No,’” Mr. Sullivan tells of the meeting of the Arma- 
ment Committee after the open session in which Briand had 
stated the position of France to the world—a statement that 
evoked generous expressions from the leaders of the other 
nations’ delegations. The official” communique that 
committee meeting was brief and colorless. Mr. Sullivan 
shows the meeting to have been one of almost brutal ex- 
pressions from Balfour and of angry replies in kind from 
Briand, who had gone to the meeting in high spirits, think- 
ing his work was well done, and who expected the gathering, 
so far as he was concerned, to be one of happy farewells. 
The world heard nothing of this affair at the time. If there 
were nothing else in the book, this illumination of one of 
the dark and secret happenings, which Mr. Sullivan has been 
able to give from the minutes of the meeting that were kept 
from the public at the time, would make the volume neces- 
sary to those who wish an understanding of the Washington 
Conference. 

Other chapters Mr. Sullivan uses to elucidate the nature 
of the contest between Mr. Hughes and the Japanese over 
the naval ratio; the crisis which developed when the naval 
ratio had been settled between the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan, and France came forward with a de- 
mand for a larger capital-ship tonnage than the other powers 
were willing to grant or had contemplated; and the issue 
between the British and French over the submarine. Mr. 
Sullivan also devotes chapters to clarification of the Four- 
Power Treaty and the differences between China and Japan 
that so grievously troubled the conference. 

His final chapter, which is entitled “Unique in History,’ 
philosophizes on the unprecedented fact that mastery of the 
seas was settled in conference and not in battle, and notes: 
“In this act, Great Britain surrendered actual dominance of 
naval power and we surrendered potential dominance. Great 
Britain gave up the heritage she had held for more than 200 
years, and we gave up the ambition to take it from her for 
ourselves.” 


B.W. 
Price, fifty cents. 


Tue Mytu or A Guitty Nation. By Albert Jay Nock. 
Huebsch, Ine., New York. I’p. 1-114. 
This is a compilation, in paper back, of a series of articles 
written by Mr. Nock under the pseudonym of “Historicus” 
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and published in the Freeman, of which he is associate 
editor. By frequent and keenly chosen excerpts from 
speeches and documents of dates prior to 1914, Mr. Nock 
seeks to demonstrate that Germany was not guilty of bring- 
ing on the war. Whether she was part guilty, and, if so, 
what the measure of her guilt was, he does not argue, hold- 
ing that to be immaterial. At the same time he indicates 
plainly that he thinks Germany less guilty than some of the 
nations which opposed her. 

Believing Germany not to be guilty of causing the war, 
Mr. Nock holds the Treaty of Versailles to be a monstrosity 
and indefensible. He argues that the treaty finds its founda- 
tion in the assumption of Germany’s war guilt, and that 
assumption being a lie, the treaty has no stronger or more 
durable foundation than a lie. Hence, it must fail. Its eco- 
nomic error he believes to be unescapable, and he thinks the 
more Germany tries to pay the obligation put upon her, the 
worse it will be for the other nations. That, in Mr. Nock’s 
opinion, already is a demonstrated fact. 


MENNONITES IN THE WorLp War, or Non-resistance under 
Test. By J. S. Hartzler, assisted by a committee of the 
Mennonite General Conference. Mennonite Publishing 
House, Scottdale, Pa. Dp. 1-246. Index. 


Herein is an outpouring of the heart of a non-resistant 
sect which suffered during the war. In the light of a short 
story of the Mennonite people, dating back to their arrival 
in this country, the nature of the heartburnings and the 
anxieties that came upon them with the entrance of the 
United States into the war, and the enactment of conscrip- 
tion, is told with sincerity, if with a certain too sentimental 
view of themselves. The doctrine of non-resistance had little 
hearing in the days between April, 1917, and November, 1918, 
and the conscientious objector had less. The government, we 
learn from the book, was considerate, but the mob was a 
thorn in the flesh. The pressure of the times must make the 
logical-minded reader patient with the explanations, given 
with a sort of pride, that the Mennonites, while refusing to 
draw the sword, gave freely of their wealth. 


AN AMERICAN DIPLOMAT IN CHINA. By Paul S. Reinsch. 
Tboubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y., and 
Toronto, 1922, I-XII, 1-387. Index. $4.00. 


The author of this book was appointed Minister to Peking 
by President Wilson in 1913. He served in that office for 
nearly six years, after which he became the financial adviser 
of the recognized Chinese Government. Dr. Reinsch has 
written upon “The Common Law in the Early American 
Colonies,” “World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century as Influenced by the Oriental Situation,” “Colonial 
Government,” “Colonial Administration,” “American Legis- 
latures and Legislative Methods,” “Intellectual Currents in 
the Far East,” “International Unions,” “Essentials of Gov- 
ernment” (published in Chinese), and “Secret Diplomacy.” 
In the present book he tells of old China and the new re- 
public, of the passing of Yuan-Shi-Kai, of the war in China, 
and of the last year of war and the aftermath. These to- 
gether make up an interesting and informing picture of that 
Far Eastern diplomacy in which all of the great powers are 
taking an active hand. We have here a significant account 
of those modern proposals by two cabinet ministers, which 
proposals enabled an American minister unofficially to frus- 
trate the intrigues of Russia and Japan. But perbaps most 
significant of all is the author’s account of the new interna- 
tional consciousness in China and the aims, methods, and 
results of the new idealisms. 
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KoreEA: Treaties and Agreements. Published by the Car- 
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